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1945, Blessed Year of Our 
Lord for You and for Human 
Kind in All the Earth 


By Davin A. Davy, Em. 


In years gone, loved ones and friends 
have vied in wishing each other “A Merry 
Christmas” and “A Happy New Year.” 
Now that customary greeting seems inap- 
propriate and inadequate. 

In our “Guide Book of Life” there ap- 
pears the word best suited for times like 
these and for all time. That word is 
“Blessed.” 

A thoughtful study of this word and its 
usage reveals that it signifies much more 
than the words “merry” and “happy.” In 
a standard book of synonyms this word 
“blessed” is given as a synonym of two 
very worthy words, “holy” and “happy.” 
Thus, in this word “blessed,” there is com- 
bined the splendid content of holiness and 
the happiness that eventuates therefrom. 

“Blessed” is used significantly and ex- 
tensively throughout God’s Holy Word. 

The psalmist declared, “Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the council of the 
ungodly.” Psalm 1. And again, “Blessed 
is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 
Psalm 33: 12. 

Jesus, cataloguing the fundamental char- 
acteristics of His true followers, promul- 
gated the “blesseds” of Matthew 5: 3-11. 

Then approaching another civil New 
Year of privilege and responsibility, shall 
we: 
1.“Take stock,” make inventory of our 

lives, seeking God’s forgiveness for past 

shortcomings and failures? 

2. Make and, by the power of God, keep 
high resolves for the days that are 
ahead? 

3. Do all in our power, guided of God, that 
1945 truly shall be a “Blessed,” Holy 
Faithful, Hopeful, Loveful, Healthful. 
Helpful, Victorious, Happy Year of our 
Lord, for mankind in all the earth. 


[Dr. Davy ‘in years ap a directed Inner 
Mission activities in Chicagoland. He is af-- 
fectionately remembered. | 
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Unpredictable Factors 


THERE is need to explain to our readers that their attention and their 
thankful appreciation are sometimes called for by weather conditions in 
combat zones in this war. During the recent efforts of the Axis powers in 
Europe, especially on the Western Front, to regain lost territory, it was 
reported that rain and fog had grounded our air forces. But on Christmas. 
the skies were cleared, visibility was restored, and the Americans were 
thus enabled to use all their resources and resume the offensive. 

This is not the first time that weather has provided the factor in bitterly 
fought conflicts that enabled our armies to continue in action and eventually 
to win the war. In the years during which the colonies were fighting for 
national independence, a fog over Long Island and a freeze at Princeton 
saved the troops under General Washington from disaster. 

We cite these incidents which to human wisdom are fortunate coinci- 
dences, but to divine omniscience they are occasions from which emerge 
under God the destinies of nations. Weather, ignorance of the foes’ plans 
and resources, and especially the mistakes in judgment which are made by 
those in authority become the occasions, and even the resources, by which 
the issues are decided. 

Augustine wrote, “God will not suffer man to have the knowledge of 
things to come: for if he had prescience of his prosperity, he would be care- 
less: and understanding of his adversity he would be senseless.” The judg- 
ments.of the Almighty are hidden, but he is foolish who defies God, Who 
bringeth the counsels of the wicked to naught. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Voice cartoons Fry 

Tue Protestant Voice in a December 
issue published a cartoon feature on Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, whose induction 
as ULC president takes place this eve- 
ning in Holy Trinity Church, New York 
City. 

The Voice, bi-weekly newspaper 
published in Ft. Wayne, Ind., runs a 
series of cartoons 
entitled “Presenting 
Outstanding Prot- 
estants.” The draw- 
ings are by Bob 
Parker. The one on 
Dr. Fry, reproduced 
here, was drawn 
from the front page 
of THe LUTHERAN of 
October 18, 1944. 

Looking around for candid-camera 
features of the Fry personality, which 
would make subjects for sketches to 
accompany the main drawing, the 
Voice located two: “One of his out- 
standing characteristics is hearty laugh- 
ter,” said the Voice. “He also takes a 
very personal interest in people.” 


Time front-pages Berggrav 

Time magazine jolted the Lutherans 
a trifle by publicizing (and misquoting) 
Dean Inge’s attack on Martin Luther, 
and got 150 letters of protest from read- 
ers. All is forgiven now, for Time has 
done one of the finest stories of the 
year on the brave Norwegian Lutheran 
bishop, Eivind Berggrav. 

Beginning with a front-page picture, 
Time published on December 25 an 
eight-column story narrating the re- 
sistance of the Norwegian Church to 
its subjugation by the Nazis. 

Two of Bishop Berggrav’s sons, Dag 
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and Eivind, were recently arrested by 
German occupation authorities, reports 
Religious News Service. They were 
taken into custody for undisclosed rea- 
sons. 

Religious News Service reports that} 
137 Norwegian Lutheran clergymen are} 
in prison or have been expelled from} 
their parishes. Ten were arrested ir] 
recent weeks. Of clergymen “ordained” 
by the Quisling controlled Church De- 


-partment to take the place of the rebe !}| 


churchmen, an increasing number are}: 
said to be resigning their posts. 


Study peace next week 

A NATIONAL study conference, simila® 
to the one held in Delaware, Ohio, ir 
1942, is to take placé in Cleveland Jan-- 
uary 16-19. Representatives of thirty-- 
seven church bodies will consider re.-| 
cent developments in the problem 0} 
the making of a just and durable peace | 

A commission under the chairman: 
ship of Dr. Ernest Hocking will presen! 
a preliminary report on the current in: 
ternational situation in the light o| 
guiding peace principles. Another 
headed by Dr. Walter Horton, will re~ 
port on basic peace problems which ths 
churches must face during the comin, 
years. 


Councils 
A program to prevent competitiov| 
and waste in the anticipated post-wa 


the annual meeting of the Home Mis } 
sions Council of North America whic } 
was concluded today at Atlantic City) 

Another subject of discussion was re: 
cruiting and training young people fo 
home mission work. “Enlistments i 
this field have lagged,” said Dr. Mar) 
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A. Dawber, executive secretary of the 
‘Council. “They must be stepped up 
sharply to meet post-war personnel 
needs.” 

_ The Foreign Missions Conference 
completed its annual four-day meeting 
on Monday in Toronto. 


Appeal for post-war world 

_ CuurcHes of Sweden must defer 
many of their own post-war plans and 
devote themselves to assisting Europe’s 
war-stricken churches, declares Arch- 
bishop Erling Eidem, of the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden. 

In an appeal for a general collection 
“toward helping our brothers,” he de- 
clared that “these tasks are so tremen- 
dous that we are tempted to abandon 
them in view of our own weakness. 
Such temptations must be overcome 
with God’s help through prayer and 
faith. God’s call is clear.” 

A similar appeal has been made re- 
cently to the churches of America by 
Dr. Henry Leiper of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ staff. He proposes that 
-American churches give a dollar to 
European church relief for every dollar 
they spend for themselves in the post- 
war period. 

Commenting on reports that churches 
of America expect to spend a billion 
dollars for expansion, replacement, and 
repair, he said, “If the nation with the 
finest physical equipment in the world 
immediately turns to improving its own 
property, when much of the rest of the 
world is in ruins, without giving due 
place to projects and help for others, 
it can make no claim to religious ideal- 
ism.” 

“At least it is not too much to ask 
American churches to contribute 
twenty-five cents to Europe for every 
dollar put into improvements here,” 
said Dr. Leiper. 

Lutherans of the National Lutheran 
Council are earmarking $300,000 of the 
1945 World Action fund for European 
reconstruction. 
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Churchman in the news 

ARCHBISHOP DaMasKINOs of the Greek 
Orthodox Church was quoted on this 
page a month ago as advising his clergy 
to stay out of entangling alliances in the 
confused political situation in their 
country. Now the archbishop has him- 
self been made regent for the unwel- 
come King George. 

It is probably the archbishop’s ability 
to stay out of partisan politics and to 
keep an impartial attitude toward all 
elements in the national life which has 
made him useful. 

He is also well known and beloved 
for his strength and courage. Shortly 
before the Germans withdrew from 
Athens, they announced they would 
shoot fifty hostages as a reprisal for 
sabotage. The victims had already been 
selected when Archbishop Damaskinos 
with fifty bishops and priests offered 
their lives instead of the hostages. The 
Germans quickly withdrew their plans. 

In recent years the archbishop has 
been supervising aid to the destitute 
people in Athens. More than 3,000 fam- 
ilies whose menfolk had been shot were 
being cared for by the church at one 
time. The archbishop also aided in 
sponsoring various social enterprises, 
including nurseries, food kitchens, med- 
ical clinics, and employment exchanges 
in some 139 parishes. 

Under his orders, 600 Greek clergy- 
men in the summer of 1943 refused to 
announce the anti-Semitic decrees 
which had been ordered by the Nazis. 
Instead, the priests preached in favor 
of kindness toward the Jews. 

Shortly before assuming the regency, 
Archbishop Damaskinos made clear 
his acceptance of the post would be 
dependent on his being permitted to 
exercise his powers in an unbiased 
fashion, unhampered by demands of 
any warring group or political party. 
He also made evident that his role of 
national leadership does not imply in- 
trusion of the church in state affairs. 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Behind the internal Yugoslavian con- 
flict may be found old religious antag- 
onisms mingled with rampant political 
ideologies. The first defiance offered by 
Yugoslavia to Nazi threats in 1941 came 
from the Serbs, almost entirely of the 
Orthodox Church and generally loyal 
to the Serbian dynasty. The Croats, 
who formed the rest of the kingdom, 
were more commonly identified with 
the Roman Church, but in the begin- 
ning held back from fighting the in- 
vaders until Hitler attacked Russia. 
The antagonism between the two parts 
of the kingdom was further sharpened 
by the propertied classes in Serbia and 
Croatia favoring the Chetniks, and the 
peasant classes holding aloof until Rus- 
sia was attacked, an indication of their 
communist leanings. These conditions 
form the background for the struggle 
between Mihailovitch’s Chetniks and 
Tito’s Partisans; they account also for 
the present latent but real rivalry for 
power there between Britain and Rus- 
sia. Economic conditions have likewise 
broken over the religious boundaries, 
and minor ecclesiastical schisms have 
further confused the Church problem. 
When the war is over—if that ever 
happens in the Balkans—the Church 
antagonisms will be more embittered 
than ever by reason of the political and 
economic questions to be settled. That 
is one of the penalties of any official 
connection between Church and State. 


The Young people of Guam are back 
in high school again after an absence 
of three years because of the occupa- 
tion of the island by the Japanese. Their 
first course will be an intensive review 
of former instruction; it was found that 
hey needed to “refresh their minds and 
really relearn much of their English. 
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The Japs forbade them to speak Eng- 
lish.” The classes are at present as- © 
sembled under tents, because their for- | 
mer permanent building, the George - 
Washington High School, was destroyed 
by the bombs of the expedition that 
threw the Japs out. Nearly all the stu- | 
dents are girls; most of the former male 
students are enlisted in the armed 
forces. Those who are in school are 
very glad to be there, which must seem 
very strange to many students here. 
But then the children of Guam prefer 
school to their experiences under Jap- 
anese occupation. 


In That promised world of change 
that will follow the end of the present 
war, the public is assured of nothing 
less than nylon window-screens. One 
distinct advantage offered is that if a 
hole is made in such a screen it can be 
immediately repaired by manipulating 
the nylon mesh with one’s fingers. The | 
reason for this lies in the weaving; each 
thread has “a series of regularly re- 
curring obtuse crimps in alternately | 
opposite directions so as to form a suc- 
cession of oppositely directed troughs.” | 
The finger manipulation, we are told, | 
will cause threads displaced by the in- 
jury to slip back into the proper troughs: | 
and close the hole. But what would 
happen /if a hail storm struck the | 
screen?) Other things promised are not | 
so good—open-mesh pocketbooks, for | 
instance, that would expose your money © 
to view of any predatory bystanders. 


Because codes of behavior for school 
children, generally prepared by adults, 
have usually been more honored in the 
breach than in performance, the public 
will be interested in a code being pre- 
pared at the present time by New York: | 
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City’s school children to govern them- 
selves. The committee of students pre- 
paring the code represents eighty-three 
junior high schools, and they are ham- 
mering it out in frequent sessions with- 
out adult advice or interference. A 
basic five-point code promises in sim- 
ple language that the students will not 
injure one another; will respect each 
other’s faith; will be courteous; will 
abide by the laws of the school and 
community; will be honest to self and 
others. This code is now being extended 
to cover all conduct at home, on the 
street, in the movies, the subway, the 
school and all other places. A special 
point is being made of courtesy to 
elders. The school authorities are con- 
vineed, by the actions and results al- 
ready manifested, that this self-im- 
posed code will be far more effective 
than any prepared by adults. 


They Say That: There are 701,678 
negroes serving in the Army, of whom 
411,368 are overseas; 5,804 negroes hold 
commissions. . . . Skorpion West, the 
Nazi Army propaganda sheet, informs 
the German soldiers of whatever rank 
that they may “liquidate” any com- 
mander who orders retreat—but “this 
privilege must not be abused.” The of- 
ficers will appreciate moderation! 


If Plato were alive today, he might 
bring suit for libel against Dr. G. C. 
Vaillant, a director of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s museum, Dr. Vaillant 
charged recently, before a General 
Electric Science Forum, that Plato 
created the fiction of Atlantis, the lost 
continent between Europe and Amer- 
ica, “to put over certain ideas and to 
break down the idea that the Egyptians 
had an older civilization than the 
Greeks.” Whatever the geographical 
truth involved, or the comparative an- 
tiquity of Greek civilization over 
against that of “the Egyptians, Su- 
merians and Babylonians,” Dr. Vaillant 
seems to have overlooked Plutarch’s 
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record that Solon, the great lawgiver 
of Greece, learned of Atlantis from the 
Egyptian priests, and embodied the in- 
formation in an epic poem left unfin- 
ished. More than 200 years later Plato 
was fascinated by the epic fragment, 
and incorporated the idea in his own 
writings. 


Have You worms ...in your garden? - 
Remember that the chief reason for 
their existence is not fishing. Practical 
science, moving forward from the soil- 
enriching qualities of earthworms first 
pointed out by Darwin, now offers you 
plans to make earthworms build up 
your gardens. Science asserts that ten 
worms to the cubic foot will increase 
your crop output two to three times, 
and “in the course of a year will trans- 
form dry soil into the richest top-soil 
known, and raise it to the root-zone to 
nourish vegetation.” The earthworm 
knows nothing of birth control. If you 
need them for your garden’s enrich- 
ment, you can get their “egg-capsules” 
commercially, and raise them in cans. 
They incubate in two to three weeks, 
and mature in two to three months. 
The increase is exceedingly rapid. This 
is a hint for wartime gardens, but it 
will work as well in times of peace. 
Besides, you can start fishing again with 
plenty of bait. 


“What’s in a name?” has just re- 
ceived a factual and competent answer 
in the persons of the Willie McCall 
family of West Valley, N. Y., and all 
because the McCalls have changed their 
religion. In some way the family has 
been converted to Mohammedanism; 
and that, they say, requires a change 
of names. So a court order was granted 
to authorize the needed change. Here- 
after. the McCalls will bear the family 
name of Hakeem; the father will be 
Muhemmed instead of Willie; the 
mother will be Aeyshaaz instead of 
Aslee; the children will be called Ali, 
Jamela, Wahaabey, Zeyneb, Arfedah. 


FORWARD IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


Christianity the Ideal and Friendly Force in the Far East 


THERE is a discerning new note on the 
lips of the Chinese people as they fling 
open their doors to the Gospel: 

“If the Christian Gospel makes peo- 
ple do what these missionaries have 
done among us, then there is something 
good in that Gospel, and we want it.” 

When the China “incident” developed 
into a purposeful invasion, beginning in 
what now seems a long ‘time ago, the 
year 1937, foreigners in China began to 
evacuate. Business men, commercial 
agents, government servants were 
called home, and for the most part fol- 
lowed instructions. But not the mis- 
sionaries. One group after another sent 
home the same kind of ‘reply which our 
own missionaries cabled: 

“Thank you for your solicitude; we 
expect to remain.” Now was the time, 
they explained, that our Chinese breth- 


The first Lutheran hospital graduate 
nurse in China 


By Secretary FRED J. FIEDLER 


Fred J. Fiedler, D.D., 
Newly Elected Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions 


ren needed them more than ever be- 
fore. “We must remain and share with 
them the perils of war.” They re- 
mained. They received refugees. They 
saved many from the brutalities of the 
Japanese military. They gave aid to 
the sick and the wounded. They 
opened shelters and relief stations to 
find the lost, to feed the hungry, and to 
clothe the needy. Thus all of China 
learned at last that their best and 
truest friends were the Christian mis- 
sionaries, 


An Open Door 


That friendly attitude is a door of | 
welcome. Through that door we see 
China’s 450,000,000 people—one-fourth 
of the population of the world. Think 
of the tremendous challenge in those 
teeming masses of people with a 
friendly look in our direction. Here, 
indeed, is a stentorian, “Forward with 
Christ.” And we have for them the | 
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most important and most valuable 
treasure in all the universe. It is the 
Gospel that drives out fear and makes 
men free. It is the living Christ with 
power to heal and help and save. With 
the challenge we bear in mind also the 
promise of God in the prophetic word 
of the psalmist: “I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance; the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session.” 

Our own missionaries have said that 
today China is looking for something to 
satisfy her soul’s desire, and the pro- 
gram of Christian evangelism is the 
answer. The vitality and power of the 
Christian work in China are shown by 
the fact that 60 percent of the leaders 
whose names are mentioned in China’s 
“Who's Who?” are either Christians or 
have been influenced by training in 
Christian schools. Eight of the highest 
officials in the Chinese government are 
Christians. The expression of the Chris- 
tian attitude of Chinese leaders toward 
their enemies is evidence of the extent 
to which the spirit of the Gospel pre- 


* vails among them. 


The Church's Obligations 

With courageous vision of future pos- 
sibilities in China our group of mis- 
sionaries from that field have tabulated 
their estimate of what our Church in 
America should do. Sixteen men mis- 
sionaries, we need, instead of the six 
which has been the number in the field; 
fifteen women missionaries, instead of 
the seven we have had. Large figures 
represent the needs in buildings and 
equipment, including facilities for evan- 
gelistic, medical, and educational work 
—$173,000; and in addition to this an 
undetermined sum, probably between 
$50,000 and $100,000, to repair the dam- 
ages of war. These figures are the mis- 
sionaries’ answer to the challenge of 
greater interest and larger opportunities 
for the evangelization of the waiting 
multitudes of China. 

Our Church shares with the whole 
Christian world the desire to co-oper- 
ate in establishing centers for the prep- 
aration of national leadership in the 
promotion of literacy, in measures for 
public health and sanitation, in rural 
reconstruction, and in the economic de- 


Chinese men and boys who come to the ULCA Mission daily for study 
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velopment of the people. All this is the 
natural accompaniment to the procla- 
mation of the: Gospel which seeks first 
to save men’s souls, but which in- 
evitably leads to a ministry to the 
whole of man. 

“When you want something in this 
world you go ahead and get it. Never 
mind how you get it, so long as you get 
it.” This is what the Japanese learned 
from the nations of the West, according 
to the words of a little, decorated Jap- 
anese admiral, spoken six months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor to an American gen- 
tleman in reply to the American’s ar- 
raignment of Japan for the sack of 


Professor Egashira, Principal of the Lutheran 
Girls' School in Japan, and his family 


Shanghai and the rape of Nanking. 
Such a word as this, from the official 
lips of a disciple of the way of hari-kiri 
is an acute reminder to us that there is 
always “the other side” to a story. 
Nevertheless, we still join the globe- 
encircling demand that Japan must be 
defeated and humiliated, and we add 
one reason which is not usually men- 
tioned: Japan must be defeated and 
humiliated because she has been fol- 
lowing a false god—her emperor. 


Japan's Greatest Need 

To that situation, we hope, America 
and her allies will respond with the 
deepest need of Japan—knowledge of 
the true God. Japan, stripped of the 
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glamour of emperor worship, will be 
open to a new way of life. God grant 
that at the peace parleys the voice of | 
the Church may be heard and that the |) 
wisest way of overcoming our enemies | 
may be observed, namely, making || 
friends of them. That will be a victory || 
more far-reaching and age-satisfying | 
than victory with bombs, and bullets, | 
and bayonets. Sharing the knowledge 
of Christ our Saviour, and promoting a. 
brotherhood of faith in Him, we can. 
fashion the cosmic key which will un-_ 
lock the doors of friendship, of en- 
lightenment, and of progress toward a 
better world. 


Government Recognition 

This great work has had its small be- | 
ginning. It has been a beginning fraught 
with great significance. With the small | 
minority of 350,000 souls, the Christian | 
faith was recognized in recent years by 
imperial decree as one of the estab- | 
lished religions of Japan. Our Lord 
assured us that His Church, founded 
upon the confession of His Name, will 
stand secure and that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. We cannot 
escape the conviction that the Church |) 
in Japan continues to stand in this em- 
battled day, confessing the faith, 
preaching the Word, and administering | 
the sacraments. The Christian Church | 
in Japan will welcome the new life 
borne when the peace comes to this) 
war-torn world. 

“Forward with Christ in Japan” is a. 
challenge which finds a response in oun) 
Church jin America. Our former mis-~ | 
sionaries to Japan have met together 
with Board members and have de- 
clared their belief in the unprecedentec | 
opportunities for missionary work ir | 
Japan after the war. Former mission- 
aries will be indispensable in re-estab—| 
lishing contacts and carrying on the} 
work in the post-war world. New mis-- 
sionaries will be recruited now anc}| 
given training for immediate effective 
service when peace comes. 
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In order that the Church may be pre- 
pared to finance the rehabilitation and 
expansion of the work in Japan and 
China when the time comes, moneys 
are set aside each year so that there 
need be no sudden urgent appeals when 
the purposes of our Lord ery out for 
fulfillment. Our Church is co-operat- 
ing with the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America in seeking to 
have a commission visit Japan after 
peace is declared, and has given its 
voice to the expression of responsibility 
on the part of the Christian churches of 
the world for the total evangelization of 
Japan in such ways as the future sit- 
uation may permit. We look with 
eagerness to the days when the people 
of Japan will listen to the message of 
the Prince of Peace and we confidently 
believe in the eternal word which says: 
“All flesh shall see the salvation of our 
God.” 


Church-related Colleges 


Protect Freedom of Thought, Oppose 
Power-Politics, Proclaim the Laws of God 


By ALVIN N. ROGNESS 


HiGHER education in our country pre- 
sents three fronts, and is under three 
commands: First, there are the church- 
related colleges, institutions owned, 
sustained, and controlled by organized 
church bodies. Second, there are the 
independent, highly endowed institu- 
tions, controlled largely by their own 
appointed or elected boards. Third, 
_ there are the state owned and con- 
' trolled schools. 

It is fortunate for our country that 
there are three fronts. 

Our democratic form of life is based 
upon the freedom of thought. We want 
neither a totalitarian church nor a 
totalitarian state. Nor do we want a 
totalitarian or uniform culture. We 
want the maximum freedom to pursue 
truth, wherever that may lead us. 
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There are two ways in which a strong 
church-related college program under- 
girds the state. As demonstrated so 
strikingly in Germany, if the state can 
absorb and control all education, then 
the schools themselves become the most 
effective tool in the hands of power- 
politics. Strong church schools are the 
most effective guarantee that no un- 
scrupulous party or man shall be able 
to determine the texts and select the 
teachers for the nation’s schools. Where 
truth is attacked and exploited by 
wicked political power, truth finds its 
bulwark and takes its most powerful 
stand within the walls of church 
schools. This is a simple fact of history 
easily proven. 

The church college also gives to a free 
state the full-orbed education which 
alone can make political freedom work. 
The church school is committed to the 
belief that only the man who has a 
lively sense of obligation over against 
God can long sustain a sense of obliga- 
tion over against his fellowmen or the 
commonwealth. To be equipped to ex- 
ercise wise citizenship in a democratic 
state, a man must be aware of his cit- 
izenship in the Kingdom of God. For 
a man who lives outside of the laws of 
God cannot long be trusted to live 
within the laws of the land. To leaven 
the state with the integrity of men and 
women who by faith live in the will of 
God is the supreme contribution of 
church schools to the state. 


IMPORTANT 


All pastors should include all men and 
women who were counted as communing 
members prier to entrance into war service 
in their 1944 parochial report of communing 
members. The presumption is that such per- 
sons would be communing were they at 
home, and it should be assumed that that is 
still their actual relationship to the Church. 

Such inclusion should be universal because 
if some reports are made with the inclusion 
and some without it, our statistics on com- 
muning membership will not present a true 
picture. W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 


YOUTH AND POST-WAR LOYALTIES 


NILS EINAR REISTAD Faces Facts in the Situation 


Is the church building membership 
for the present, without constructive 
planning for the future? 

Optimism prevails with regard to the 
spiritual revival caused by the war. We 
read of the conversions of men who 
suddenly found God because they were 
all alone on a big ocean with nothing 
between them and eternity but a life 
raft. We.hear the reports of chaplains 
who tell of the men who come to them 
and seek consolation in the Word of 
God, although those men were too busy 
in civilian life to pause to acknowledge 
that there is a God who is alike to all 
men, and all men are equals in His 
sight and love. We read the prophecies 
that there will be increased church at- 
tendance when the men return from 
war, because they have found God in 
the army camp, on the sea, in the 
jungles, in the air, and on the battle- 
fields. The man who suddenly began 
praying in a foxhole, writes a letter to 
his pastor, to his chaplain, to his mother 
or sister or wife, and great is the re- 
joicing that he has found God. 


Emergencies and Misfortunes 

The number of people who have 
turned to God in times of emergency 
and panic are many. There are those 
who blame God for permitting misfor- 
tune to overtake them. There are those 
who say they cannot believe in God 
because of what they have seen in the 
countries ravaged by war. A recent 
statement by one great churchman was 
to the effect that the church will haye 
made no actual gain in membership be- 
cause of the war, in spite of the opti- 
mism that prevails because the church 
has better contact with the men in the 
military service in World War II than 
was had in World War I. 

We have seen the effects of a genera- 
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tion that has come up to adult status in | 
an era when children and youth were || 
permitted to have more freedom of | 
action and of thought. The result was ||), 
apparent with regard to the church, in | 
that fewer services were held, most | 
churches in this area having abandoned 
Sunday evening and midweek services. 
Youth organizations have fallen to a_ 
low level of attendance in the church, 
when compared to the youth available — 
in the communities. 

On a recent Sunday morning this 
writer made a mental survey of fifty- 
one children playing in yards and in the 
street at the time Sunday schools were | 
in session. The best estimate that could 
be made of the area mentally would | 
place the number of children and young 
people at approximately seventy. Three 
of the fifty-one children were Jewish, 
twelve Catholic. This writer had par- 
ticipated in community surveys in the 
area on two occasions, and had read the 
results of the survey of the mission- |}. 
aries or field men from the Board of 
American Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, and was | 
thus aided in his mental survey with 
regard to the children not in Sunday © 
school at Sunday school time. The fam- | 
ilies of all of the children had professed | 
definite church connections. 


The Church By-passed 


Observations in various cities and 
towns, when this writer has been pass- 
ing through or working there because 
of the requirements of his occupation, ~ 
have indicated that there are many, | 
many times more children and young 
people playing on playgrounds, in 
yards, and on the streets, than there | 
are in the Sunday schools at the time | 
for church schools to be in session. 

The waiting lines at the shows, the) 
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number of young people seen entering 
and leaving taverns, the number of 
young men in cigar stores and pool 
rooms, and the number of young peo- 
ple on the streets and sidewalks, walk- 


ing and in automobiles, when compared | 


to the attendance of the young people’s 
societies of churches that are at that 
time in session, would make the church 
society attendance seem very small. 

The love for church and the desire 
to worship God, whose house is the 
church, are more firmly instilled in the 
individual if that individual has the 
habit and love for attending church 
instilled from early childhood. | 

Nazi Germany’s leaders realized that 
they must occupy the time of youth so 
that the youth could not be influenced 
by the church, if the Nazis were to 
have the allegiance of youth for their 
dreams of world conquest. Nazi youth 
was trained Sunday mornings, during 
the time Sunday school and’ church 
services were held. A decade of such 
practice changed the church status of 
the nation considerably. 

Some churches match dollars against 
the value of youth. The attitude of 
some church officers is seemingly “what 
will our church get or receive directly 
from any youth organization sponsored 
by our church or its auxiliaries?” Lead- 
ership is the great problem with most 
youth organizations, and many are the 
times this writer has heard, “I have to 
bowl”; “I am working on my house, 
and it means more to me than someone 
else’s kids,’ and the general stock ex- 
cuse with no specification: “I haven’t 


time,” when men are asked to assist in’ 


' youth work. 


Pastors Under Judgment 

Pastors who have a very limited and 
small youth activity program in con- 
nection with the church may well re- 
flect that they are not encouraging 
youth to feel attachment for the church, 
because in the eyes of youth—the pas- 
tor who is not interested in youth activ- 
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ities is not interested in youth other 
than to the extent of having attendance 
at the services where the pastor “runs 
the show.” 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Brownies, Cubs, and other organiza- 
tions for boys and girls, endeavor to 
teach “reverence.” This “reverence” 
may be better instilled if the troop or 
pack is under the sponsorship of the 
church, and if the group is meeting 
within the walls of the church ante- 
room, basement, or parish house. The 
united efforts of churches with regard 
to leadership and sponsoring such or- 
ganizations may well lead to “revival” 
of youth attendance at church and Sun- 
day school. A pastor does not cease to 
call on prospects for membership when 
his membership roll reaches a specified 
number. Neither that nor pointing to 
the fact that the church is already “do- 
ing its share” in sponsoring one or two 
youth organizations, whereas the facil- 
ities and potential leadership available 
are not used to the maximum of pos- 
sibilities, is good thinking. 

The church influence on community 
youth activities extends, or should ex- 
tend, far beyond the church walls. 
Leadership is needed for youth activ- 
ities elsewhere. Clear thinking indi- 
viduals are needed to aid youth in es- 
tablishing “Teen-Canteens” and “Youth 
Centers,” and where can the church be 
more helpful in providing inspiring 
adult leadership than by encouraging 
its own members to participate in such 
youth-work efforts? 

If your church is doing “something” 
in youth work, and that “something” is 
not the maximum possible, then the 
influences that will arise in the post- 
war world will have the opportunity to 
win your youth away from the churchly 
influences, and you must be content to 
reflect that you did not develop the 
“future of the church” when you neg- 
lected to give the church influence of 
leadership and support to the youth 
activities possible in your community. 
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MUSINGS. OF A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


DANCING CLASS—The Tahroes Have Something to Decide 


I ruRNED off the water to be sure that 
my ears had not deceived me. The 
spinach was full of sand, but it was nice 
and fresh. I was lucky to get it. 

“What sort of class did you say, 
Mark?” I shook the icy drops from the 
crisp green leaves as I spoke. 

Mark was executing some sort of 
maneuver that involved pulling the 
kitchen chair back on two legs, insert- 
ing one of his own feet in the rungs and 
letting the chair fall back on four legs 
with a thud. 

“IT said—” this time Mark was stand- 
ing the chair on one leg, instead of two. 
“T think I’d like to go to the dancing 
class with Tommy and the other fel- 
lows.’ ” 

“You mean the boys your age are 
actually going to a dancing class with- 
out being sent?” 

“Sure. Mr. Hartman thinks it will 
keep Tom from falling all over his own 
feet. And Mrs. French thinks it will 
help Sam’s manners at home and every- 
where. You can learn a lot at a class 
like that.” 

“But Mark, you could hardly dance 
on that poor old leg of yours yet.” 

“That leg? I hardly even think about 
it. And even if I didn’t really dance, I 
could see what the others are learning. 
That way I’d catch up with them fast.” 

The chair twirled around on one leg 
to show just how fast he’d catch up 
with the group. 

‘T’ll have to think about it. I hate to 
say ‘No’ to anything you want badly, 
but I can’t for the life of me see why 
a whole crowd of eighth graders should 
suddenly want a dancing class. I knew 
Mrs. Howard was starting a group like 
that, but I never thought about your 
wanting to go.” 

“But we’re all going.” 
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“Isn’t there a matter of money in- 
volved in this invitation to join the 
class?” 

“Only fifty cents a week.” 

“When I went to school, fifty cents a 
week made two dollars a-month. Have 
they changed that, now that they’re do- 
ing’ everything in new and better 
ways?” 

My sarcasm fell flat. I was glad, for — 
my better nature knows that sarcasm 
is a grown-up weapon and should be 
used on a thirteen-year-old only as a 
last resort. Certainly, I hadn’t reached 
that stage of desperation. 

“Of course, they haven’t changed 
that. But if you and dad can’t afford it, 
I have my own money. I could manage 
that part all right.” 

“It’s not only thé money, Mark. 
Haven’t you better ways to spend your 
time? You have home work enough to 
keep you busy all the time you aren’t 
outdoors, seems to me.” 

“This is Saturday night. And it will - 
be over early so we can all get up for 
Sunday school; so don’t start worrying 
about that.” 

“What girls are going?” 

“Every girl in our class, just about. 
They all want to learn to dance like 
Pegeen Smith—as if they could, the 
clumsy cows!” 

“Did that make you feel better? So 


‘Pegeen can dance already, can she?” 


“Sure,'/she says in the town she came 
from no one would miss the dancing 
class, only there it was Friday night, 
so it didn’t matter how late they stayed 
and ate and talked afterwards.” 

“Did I hear you say they ate?” 

“Sure, you always have to eat, don’t 
you?” 

“Some people do! Out of my way, 
boy, this food must get on the stove or 
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the Lathrops won’t eat tonight.” 

“O. K. And it’s all right to tell the 
fellows to tell Mrs. Howard I'll be com- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“Not till you’ve talked to your father, 
Mark. I don’t like to forbid you to do 
something on which your heart is set; 


but I can’t say ‘yes’ without talking it 


over with dad.” 

“Well, you talk it over with him, will 
you? I don’t want him to put me 
through the third degree, too, just so I 
can do what everyone else does.” 
Mark’s smile is irresistible. At least, 
I find it so. Next thing I knew, I had 


- promised to present his case to Jerry. 


Dinner was uneventful. As we fin- 
ished our dessert, Mark hopped up 
cheerfully. 

“Come along, Joan. Let’s get these 
dishes out of the way while mother and 
daddy have another cup of coffee.” 

Joan, quite unprepared for such 
cameraderie, was pleased and flattered. 
“Shall I wash? or do you want to?” 

‘Tll wash. You bring the dessert 
dishes.” In passing my chair, he mut- 


_ tered, “Do your stuff.” 


I couldn’t help laughing at his im- 
pudence. Jerry looked at me curiously, 
but before I could explain, he had 
launched into an account of his after- 
noon’s calls. He had had several expe- 
riences which we couldn’t discuss be- 
fore the children. The sound of silver 
and china rattling in the kitchen pro- 
vided satisfactory insulation against 
their curiosity. Time sped on wings. 

By and by I realized that my work- 
ers were almost through with their task 
and I hadn’t even mentioned Mark and 
his desire to glide ’cross the floor with 


_ the greatest of ease. 


“Oh, Jerry, I almost forgot. There’s 
something I want to talk to you about. 
It’s about Mark.” 

Jerry glanced at his watch. “Sorry, 
dear. If it’s anything we need to think 
over, it will have to wait till I come 
home. I should be at the church now.” 

“T thought your meeting was later.” 
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“This is a special sub-committee of 
the committee. The regular committee 
does meet later. Don’t wait up unless 
you want to. Goodness knows when 
we'll be through.” 

He was gone before I could catch my 
breath. Mark stuck his head into the 
dining room. “What did he say?” 

“What did he say about what?” Joan 
was at his side with a bounce. 

“None of your —. Excuse me, Mother, 
I meant to say, “This is a private matter, 
Joan.’” 

I laughed—partly at Joan’s indignant 
expression, partly at Mark’s_ bur- 
lesquing of my attempt to instill in the 
children a slightly higher form of so- 
cial expression than they think natural 
—mostly at my own stupidity in allow- 
ing him to put me in the position of the 
indulgent mother who must coax her 
husband to give into the children’s 
wishes. Apparently, Mark didn’t want 
me to discuss the matter before Joan; 
but as soon as I had a moment alone 
with my son, I’d clarify my position. 

My chance did not come until after I 
had kissed Joan good night. I stopped 
in Mark’s room to remind him not to 
read too late, and to have a bit of con- 
versation. 

I perched on the one clear corner of 
his desk and fixed him with a stern 
glance. 

“What did you and dad decide?” 

‘Pm glad you put it that way. We 
didn’t have a chance to talk about it 
because daddy and I had some things 
to discuss.” 

“About the woman calling up and 
wanting him to tell some other woman 
to let her husband alone and stop call- 
ing him up?” I restrained a gasp. These 
children must have electronic ears! 

As calmly as I could, I replied, 
“Things like that. But before I men- 
tion this dancing class, I want you to 
understand that whatever we decide, 
we decide together.” ; 

It was Mark’s turn to look amazed. 
“Who'd ever think anything else?” 
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Again from East Africa 


Tanganyika Missionary Reveals Situation of Orphaned Mission 
By Director PAUL C. EMPIE, D.D., N.L.C. 


“A THING that’s worth doing, is worth 
doing well.” How many of us have 
heard our mothers repeat this age-old 
maxim, usually with a barbed personal 
implication. Well, it’s time we Luther- 
ans in America took it to heart again in 
connection with our task of preserving 
the orphaned missions! 

The occasion for this outburst on our 
part is the recent return from Tan- 
ganyika of Missionary E. R. Danielson 
of the Augustana Church, who for the 
past three years has been chairman of 
the Committee on the Supervision of 
Former German Missions in that part 
of Africa. Many will recall that his 
name made the headlines at the time 
of the sinking of the Zamzam, for on 
board that ill-fated ship were his wife 
and six children, en route to joining 
him in the dark continent. In God’s 
Providence, all were rescued and re- 
turned to America, where Pastor 
Danielson was recently reunited with 
them. After a four-year separation 
frought with anxiety and peril, one can 
imagine what a real homecoming it 
must have been. 

But a shadow remains in his heart 
because of the disturbing problems left 
behind him in Tanganyika. Before we 
let him analyze the situation in his own 
words, let’s review the course of events 
leading down to the present. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
three German societies were operating 
in five widely scattered areas in Tan- 
ganyika. More than 130,000 souls, in+ 
cluding 30,000 school children, were 
ministered to by 172 missionaries. All 
save two were promptly interned by 
local authorities. Funds were cut off, 
and adequate supervision in religious 
leadership, medical activities and edu- 
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cation dwindled to the vanishing point. 
The Christian labors of decades were in 
jeopardy. ; 

Providentially, an American mission | 
operated by the Augustana Lutheran 
Synod was alive to the danger. With 
rare courage, its leaders offered to step 
into the breach, to supply missionaries 
and supervision during the emergency. 
This offer came in the nick of time. 
Government officials were deeply con- 
cerned about the matter, for these or- 
phaned missions constituted nearly half 
of all Protestant work there and had 
held great influence over the leading 
native tribes. Moreover—and this may 
seem an amazing fact to Americans— 
about 85 percent of all public educa- 
tion is carried on through Christian 
Missions. Normally the government 
pays 75 percent of the cost and the. 
missions 25 percent. Thus, lack of funds 
and supervision seriously threatened a 
large portion of the educational sys- 
tem, and officials were considering the 
possibility of transferring control to 
other Christian groups or else of tak- 
ing over the schools altogether. How- 
ever, their acceptance of the offer of 
supervision by the Augustana mission, 
as the agent of the Lutheran World 
Convention, forestalled any such dras- 
tic action, 

It required courage and faith to take 
on this, load, but it required more 
strength than the Augustana mission 
had to keep carrying it indefinitely. 
Calls were sent out for funds and help- 
ers. For months 20 missionaries se- 
cured from various other posts, carried | 
on the work formerly done by 172. Of 
course only the most essential things 
were done. And of course it couldn’t 
go on forever—flesh and blood can 
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Mrs. E. R. Danielson and her children. The mother held the baby in her arms and kept the 
others in their life-belts close around her until they were rescued a half hour after the disaster 


stand only so much. Thirty more work- 
ers were promised from America and 
Sweden but they were slow in arriving. 
Native leaders rose to the occasion in 
a remarkable fashion, but were handi- 
capped by their limitations. 

As a result, the present status is 
both good and bad. On the good side 
is the fact that these missions are still 
there, still functioning, and in fact have 
increased their membership nearly 20 
percent in the four-year period. But 
the cost has been high. The momen- 
tum is slowing down. An example of 
the bad side is given by one of the mis- 
sionaries who writes in her last report 
concerning the weakest field, “My im- 
pression is that the Usaramo Church 
will slowly but surely die in no long 
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time if it in the future is left without 
the constant care of a missionary... . 
Loose church discipline and a thinner 
teaching without any new impulses, 
plus the constant temptations of the 
surroundings, will in due time show 
their result—a dead church.” 

That is why we began by saying that 
“a thing worth doing is worth doing 
well”! That is why the Lutheran World 
Action appropriation for this field for 
1945 has been increased from $30,000 
to $65,000. That is why we are happy 
that Dr. S. Hjalmar Swanson and Dr. 
G. N. Anderson of the Augustana For- 
eign Mission Board have sailed for 
Tanganyika, to bolster up our forces 
there. Let’s all pray for their safe jour- 
ney and for success to their efforts. 
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We asked Pastor Danielson some spe- 
cific questions, that he might throw 
light on this whole matter. We give 
you his answer exactly as he wrote 
them. Read carefully—then remember 
that Tanganyika is but one of the many 
orphaned fields preserved by Lutheran 
World Action, and let the whole cause 
rest on your heart. 


Has Lutheran World Action been ade- 
quate in saving the work of the Kingdom 
of Christ in the orphaned mission fields of 
Tanganyika? 


I would answer both “no” and “yes.” 
We must remember there are five or- 
phaned mission fields, for which the 
Lutheran World Convention is respon- 
sible for both staff and funds. We must 
also remember that there are 1,000 
miles between two of these fields, and 
many hundreds of miles on. African 
roads between the others. We must 
also remember that a part of the pre- 
war work on these fields included 53 
mission stations, 38 dispensaries and 
hospitals, 36 government-assisted pri- 
mary schools, 1,188 bush ,schools, 4 
teacher training schools, three girls’ 
boarding schools, one asylum for men- 
tal defectives, one printing press. 

Today, much vital Christian medical 
and educational work is closed, or cur- 
tailed, depriving thousands of Africans 
of the simplest kind of medical aid and 
educational facilities. Other work, par- 
ticularly educational, is so inadequately 
supervised or equipped, that it is slip- 
ping from our hands. Of seven Chris- 
tian Primary Schools in Usaramo, for 
instance, only four remain. Secularism 
and Islam have taken the other three. 
In a non-Christian country like Tan- 
ganyika among the Africans there, every 
bit of Christian work — evangelistic, 
educational, medical — is of paramount 
importance in winning Tanganyika to 
Christ. 

So, to be honest, we must first say a 
“no” to your question, as far as ade- 
quate staff and funds are concerned. 
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Looking at your question from an- 
other angle, I can say a glad “yes.” 
God has used Lutheran World Action 
in Tanganyika, not merely in saving the 
African Church of Lutheran character, 
but in bringing about within that 
Church a growth in membership, in 
self-support, in unity and in mutual 
helpfulness, which are matters for 
much joy and thanksgiving. Here again, © 
we must remember that geographically 
and synodically there are five churches | 
and not one church. Remember how | 
far apart geographically I said these - 
fields were? There are diversified tribes 
in these synods with diversified tribal 
languages, customs, histories, Christian — 
development and growth. But God has 
indirectly used Lutheran World Action 
during this war to help bring into clear 
emergence one African Church of Lu- 
theran character. There is no doubt- 
but that if Lutheran World Action had | 
not been available and ready to help: | 


1. These five fields would have been 
divided among various non-Lutheran 
Missions. 

2. Disintegration would have been more 
rapid and more marked than it has 
been. 

3. There could not have emerged this 

one church, growing in unity and | 
mutual helpfulness, bringing together | 
more and more closely over 100,000 — 

African Christians. 

. There probably could not have been 

a common pastors’ school in 1942 and 
1943, setting the foundations for a _ 

union seminary for all of the Lu- | 
theran, fields. 


= 
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such an extent this growing oppor- 
tunity for the inter-exchange of | 
African staff between the churches. 
. Most likely, the Missions-Churches | 
Federation, which is the African | 
Church of Lutheran character in 
emergence, would have been broken | 
up. Now instead, it has grown in 
strength. 
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There would not have taken place to |} 


What is the overall significance of the 
Lutheran mission work in Tanganyika? 


Over 50 percent of the Protestant 
mission work in Tanganyika was being 
done by Lutheran Missions before the 
war. The war has set back our work 
tremendously, but Lutheran Missions 
still occupy the most strategic areas and 
tribes in the Territory. For just one 
example, the Wachagga are considered 
about the foremost people in the Terri- 
tory. They are nominally Christianized, 
and the two dominating churches are 
the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic. 
Our Church there has about 55,000 
members, and I would say it is the most 
powerful. influence on the life of the 
whole tribe. Government watches the 
development among the Wachagga 
very, very closely, and in fact, our Lu- 
theran Mission and Lutheran home 
churches are face to face with govern- 
ment on the proving-ground among the 
Wachagga. 

A high government official once said, 
in hearing about the Missions-Churches 
Federation (the churches on the or- 
phaned fields constitute about 75 per- 
cent of the membership): “This con- 
stitutes the most powerful Indigenous 
Church movement in the Territory.” 

In four of the five orphaned areas, 
the Lutheran work is dominant, and 
more than one million Africans in these 
areas are depending upon the Lutheran 
Church. God Himself has given the 
Lutheran Church the responsibility in 
these areas, and we must either meet 
it, or surrender it. I think God en- 
trusted us with the responsibility, be- 
cause He expects us to meet it, and 
knows we can—not for the sake of the 
Lutheran Church, but for His sake. 


What future lines of development are 
possible and can be expected in this mis- 
sion area? 


We believe that the future lines of 
development should be on the basis of 
the lines which are in operation now. 
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First, there is Lutheran co-operation on 
an international scale. American Lu- 
therans are working hand in hand with 
Swedish missionaries from two societies. 
It has been a very happy working to- 
gether. Also, without the staff aid of 
our Swedish co-workers, we could 
never have cared for our task. For in- 
stance, three of the five superintendents 
are from the Swedish Missions. 

_ This working together on the field 
should be worked out on a more per- 
manent basis, and a similar working to- 
gether should be effected by Lutheran 
World Convention. We believe in an 
effective foreign missions’ organization 
of Lutheran World Convention, through 
which the international Lutheran 
Church can carry out its foreign mis- 
sion responsibilities more effectively. 

There exists on the field in Tan- 
ganyika a General Committee, repre- 
senting all five orphaned missions. This 
committee has a comprehensive under- 
standing of the Lutheran position in 
Tanganyika as a whole, and of the 
needs of the work as a whole. Such a 
field committee needs to be strength- 
ened in its position and fitted into Lu- 
theran World Missions’ plans. 

We want that kind of an organization 
in the home-lands and on the fields, 
which will contribute most effectively 
toward the building up of one, strong, 
United African Church with a strong, 
united, effectively trained African lead- 
ership. 

Every move and plan must be made 
subservient to that objective. 


What message would you give Lutherans 
of America as you look to the condition 
of the orphaned mission fields in Tan- 
ganyika? 

First, it would be a hearty “thank 
you” for the splendid aid you have 
given the suffering and deprived African 
churches in Tanganyika. You would be 
overjoyed if you could visit Tanganyika 
and see the strength and scope of God’s 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


A NEW LEAF 


“I went to the Throne with quivering soul, 
The old year was done, 
‘Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for 
me? 
I have spoiled this one. 
He took the ald leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
‘Do better, now, my child”” 


The parents brought in the child Jesus, 
that they might do concerning him after 
the custom of the law. Luke 2: 27. 

Starting Life Right. From the arms 
of the mother Mary in the home Jesus 
was placed inte the arms of the saintly 
Simeon in the temple, where circum- 
cision was administered. To start your 
child right, take him to the pastor for 
baptism. Having conformed to the 
divine ordinance as to receiving the 
sacrament of salvation, maintain the 
spiritual contacts in the church. Keep 
“tuned in on God in the silences” of 
nature, but neglect not to “breathe the 
vital air in which spirituality thrives” 
in the realm of grace! There the com- 
munion of saints is enjoyed. 


The boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem. Luke 2: &. 

Desvetopmne Spirrruatty. “Greatness 
does not depend on size. Napoleon, if 
he were living today, would never get 
a job as a cop,” mused someone. Jesus 
was only a boy of twelve when “all 
that heard him were amazed at his un-- 
derstanding and his answers.” Mental 
and spiritual development rather than} 
age or physique counts most in life's 
undertakings. “Personality as the free 
instrument of the Eternal” is developed 
not through education but through as- 
sociation with them who “tarry at Jeru- 
salem” and drink freely from the living 
fount. 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


This of his signs did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested his glery. 
John 2: 11. 

Winenine Inrivencs. The vision of 
Jesus on a cross in the sky—as reported 
by residents of Ipswich, England, at 
the time of an air alert—is not so real- 
istic and convincing as the view of 
Jesus at a wedding in a Cana home— 
as presented by the eye-witness John, 
who vouched for the miracle of the 
Guest Who tumed water inte wine. 
From the Nazareth home and work- 
shop the Son of Man widened His in- 
fluence and activities amang friends 
and neighbors in nearby villages, then 
among multitudes who followed Him 
into the busy city of Capernaum and 
elsewhere. The glory of the Christian 
life is manifest when channeled into 
helpful words and deeds. 


And God is able te make all grace © 
abound unto you. 2 Corinthians 9: S$ 

Asounnine in Graces. A tree grows © 
strong and bears fruit only as the sap 
flows from the roots. To enable Tim- 
othy to abound in good works, St. Paul 
prayed that he “be strengthened in the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus The 
statement that “great grace was upon” 
the members of the early church was 
followed by the record of their widen- 
ing activities as Christianity spread and 
the number of disciples multiplied. As 
against the increase of armaments and 
of jealousy, hatred and warfare, is the 
grace of God that works through mul- 
tiplied means to remake a sinful world. 


But I press on, if so be that I may lay 
hold on that for which also I was laid hold 
on by Christ Jesus. Philippians 3: 12. 

Sreivinc Towarp Psarsecrron. “The 
new year lies before you like a spotless 
track of snow; Be careful how you 
tread it, for every mark will show.” 
Watch your step not only for fear of 
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leaving regrettable memories but in 
hope of achieving better things in the 
path ahead. In a relay race, each run- 
ner is thrilled as he passes on to his 
successor the symbol of triumph and 
adds his prowess to that of his team- 
mates. Even so, in succession to apostles 
and saints of Christendom’s first relays, 
let us in the Christian race ever “press 


on” to “lay hold on that for which also” 
we were “laid hold on by Christ Jesus.” 


Heaventy Farner, by Thy Spirit 
make us what we may be, what we 
ought to be for the glory of Thy holy 
name, and for the good of a world in 
need; through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, in Whose name we ask it. Amen. 


The Church and Its Manpower | 


Combat Experiences of Church Members in Armed Forces Show 


Valuation of Active Christianity 


CuHapLaAIn Masor JoHn M. Jostyn, 
United States Army, formerly pastor of 
a Lutheran church in Syracuse, N. Y., 
delivered a stirring and deeply spir- 
itual address to the members of the 
Central District Lutheran Brotherhood 
meeting in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. In words 
which were plain and pleading, Major 
Joslyn called upon all laymen to be 
men of action and to do those things 
necessary for the eager and continuous 
spreading of the gospel message. 

“The man power of the church,” said 
Major Joslyn, “is a sleeping giant which 
needs only to be called into full activ- 
ity to reap the greatest and mightiest 
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results in bountiful spiritual harvests. 
We have the great example of Martin 
Luther and his open Bible ever to in- 
spire us to deeds of valor in the king- 
dom of God. More than ever before 
the church now needs men of action, 
men of vision, men of consecration who 
can and will go out and bring into the 
church those needing the gospel of 
good tidings.” 

The speaker commented with empha- 
sis upon the fact that the members of 
the Mormon Church are noted for their 
undeviating loyalty to their church. 
They are willing to go out and earn 
their own living while they are learn- 
ing to make converts to their faith. 


Navy Chaplain 
O. David Herrmann 
uses a destroyed 
Japanese tank for.an 
Altar as he conducts 
Service for the 
“casualties” 


‘I have been profoundly impressed 
with the unflagging zeal of these men 
of Mormon faith, because they are ever 
on the alert to proclaim to others the 
faith they themselves possess. Would 
you believe that 70 percent of these 
men are men of action?” The speaker 
pointed out that great opportunities ex- 
ist in one’s own home town for Chris- 
tian work and leadership. 

“Lord, can you use these hands? Can 
you use these talents of mine, little 
though they may be? Can you make 
use of this voice dedicated to thy 
work?” The speaker said that these 
are questions which must be answered 
by the Christian in such a way as to 
win the approval of God and thereby 
to discharge our obligations to Christ, 
who gave His all for us. 

“Let us go to our neighbors and 
friends,” continued Major Joslyn, “and 
bring them into the work of the 
churches. Let us talk about the salva- 
tion of souls. So many people take the 
attitude that because the church is here 
we have discharged our full duty when 
we keep the churches open; some feel 
that the people should come to the 
churches without further urging along 
this line. Jesus, in words which burn 
into the very souls of men, told us to 
‘Go’; and there can be no escape from 
this command. Go where? Go wher- 
ever human need is great; go wher- 
ever human suffering from sin calls for 
divine healings; go wherever men cry 
out in their anguish for the ministering 
hands sustained by a mightier power 
than that of man. 

“Christ needs you, every one of you,” 
said the speaker. “He needs every one . 
to go out in the name of Christ and to 
bring in those who need Christ. The) 
evangelical, truth-seeking church of 
God cannot have too many ambassadors 
eager and anxious to obey Christ’s 
command to go out and bring men into 
His church. Do we realize that 50 per- 
cent of the people we meet are not even 
nominal Christians? Do we realize that 
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of those whose names are on church 
rolls only 35 percent are active?” 

At the beginning of his address Ma- 
jor Joslyn paid tribute to the excellent 
work of the National Lutheran Council, 
which has been so active in providing 
for the needs of the Lutheran chaplains 
in the service. He paid a glowing tribute 
to Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of the 
Council, who has been so untiring in 
his efforts to meet the needs of the 
chaplains. Major Joslyn told some in- 
teresting experiences he has had in ad- 
ministering communion to service men 
under great difficulties, such as con- 
fronted them in the desert training 
when they were in the midst of sand- 
storms and other unfavorable condi- 
tions. He also told of the hardships all 
men in the service undergo, and of the 
great sacrifices they are making in or- 
der to bring peace once again to the 
world, 


Again from East Africa 
(Continued from page 19) 


work there. The rest of my answer to 
this question I would put in this way. 
We Christians in America are free to 
do God’s work wherever the door is 
open. Tanganyika is an open door to 
the Lutheran Church. Our very free- 
dom puts upon us a responsibility from 
God. We are free to do the task God. 
has given us to do in Tanganyika. 

So far, we have helped. We have 
provided some workers and some funds. 
Sweden has also assisted, and will con- 
tinue to do so, sharing with us. But 
much more, indeed, is required by God 
of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States. God knows that our American 
Lutheran Church is wealthy—in money 
and in potential missionaries. God of- 
fers no apology to the Lutheran Church 
if He eventually requires 50 American 
missionaries in Tanganyika anda 
yearly fund of $200,000 for His work. 
We are doing our assigned task in 
Tanganyika for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
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APART FROM WAR PROBLEMS 


Christian Education and Valuation of Doctrine Cited as Prominent in 1944 
By G. ELSON RUFF, Editor-elect of "The Lutheran" 


In its ongoing tasks not directly re-- 


lated to the war, the churches continue 
their striving for a new approach to 
religious education of their children. 
The decline of the Sunday school and 
the rise of weekday classes are phe- 
nomena of first-class significance. It is 
now estimated that 1,500,000 children 
in 44 states are included in the re- 
leased-time plan. Ten states have 
passed enabling acts giving permission 
for such time, and in 33 others court 
decisions or other judicial rulings have 
provided sanction. Undoubtedly the 
churches can get whatever kind of 
working relationship with the public 
schools that they decide they want. 

Out on the fringe of the youth pop- 
ulation, isolated from church influence, 
is the growing and much-publicized 
company of the juvenile delinquents, 
whom the Church has no procedures 
for redeeming other than its institu- 
tional routine. Likewise largely out- 
side the scope of established ecclesias- 
tical operations are the race problems 
and industrial conflict, regarding which 
churchmen sometime speak sympa- 
thetically and step warily. 


The Drift Toward Conservatism 

Further down below the surface, the 
year has shown a continued trend 
among the churches toward a more 
profound understanding of the faith by 
which they live. A new theological 


' quarterly launched in 1944 in erstwhile 


liberal circles is prefaced with these 
words: “A rebirth of vital Christian 
theology, by providing a thought struc- 
ture for multitudes of confused people 
within and without the churches, would 


[From an analysis of 1944’s events and trends 
presented at the last meeting of the Lutheran 
Editors’ and Managers’ Association.] 
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serve to bring back the note of au- 
thority and conviction into circles where 
it is lacking today.” The Congrega- 
tionalist churches, haven for a half- 
century for an occasional Lutheran 
with theological wanderlust, has Walter 
Horton and others at work formulating 
a new orthodoxy for their subscription. 
Books and sermons deal increasingly 
with “The Significance of the Cross,” 
“The Doctrine of the Trinity,” and “The 
Meaning of Revelation.” The old words, 
incarnation, regeneration, atonement, 
are coming back into areas where they 
were long unspoken. The old ideas of 
the incurable evil of the natural man, 
the total dependence on divine grace, 
are stirring again. Current history 
teaches the churches that no amount of 
adaptation to a secular culture is a 
guarantee of success in preaching the 
Gospel. It is learning anew that the 
Gospel carries its own evidence of au- 
thenticity. 

To summarize all this, the year has 
evidenced deep-rootedness and resili- 
ence of the Church. It shows also the 
wistfulness of churchmen to have some- 
thing to say about the onward course 
of society, but not sure just what to 
say. We have by no means translated 
the thought of the fathers into the lan- 
guage of the common people who pon- 
der the tragedy of our time. We are 
highly conscious of the ethical dilemma, 
as humanity faces social confusions pe- 
culiar to a new day, but have not 
forged a tested standard of social mo- 
rality to put forth with confidence. In 
this difficulty the Church is wisely 
searching its foundations in the Word, 
and under the impact of the world’s 
need, it may soon speak with increasing 
clarity the message of guidance which 
the world needs. 
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eros the Dosh 


January 10, the date day of this issue 
of THE LUTHERAN, has the distinction of 
coinciding with the date of the formal 
induction of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
into the office of President of The 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
The deeply impressive service of induc- 
tion took place in Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York. The time was so 
chosen as to articulate this rite with 
the biennium’s first meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board January 11. 

The new president is not unfamiliar 
with the executive direction of the 
ULCA, having been a member of its 
Executive Board by election thereto in 
1942. The government of The United 
Lutheran Church, if one may apply a 
term to the management of its affairs 
which is more familiar to our readers 
than the ecclesiastical word “polity,” 
has the distinction of being continuous, 
the Executive Board being authorized 
and directed to be “The Church in In- 
terim.” The constitution and by-laws 
of ULCA organization indicate the ex- 
tent of the general body’s jurisdiction 
and thereby protect from invasion the 
rights of synods and congregations. 

The Executive Board consists of 
fifteen members, three of whom belong 
ex officio as President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the ULCA. The remain- 
ing twelve are elected, six at each bi- 
ennium, to serve a term of four years. 


(The officers are elected for two years, 


board members for six years.) The 
actions of the Executive Board are re-= 
ported to the Church in convention as- 
sembled for review. Thus a form of un- 
interrupted, practical control is pro- 
vided for the ULCA over all activities 
which are assigned it for performance 
by the congregations. 


Without being reactionary, the 
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- United Lutheran Church is “deliber- 


ate” in conducting its affairs. The fac- 
tor of continuity has great and constant 


valuation. By reliance on the authority | 


of the Bible for doctrines and spiritual 
relations; by recognition of, and sub- 
scription to the historic ecumenical and 
Lutheran confessions; and by regard 
for the voice of the company of be- 


lievers in policies of church manage- 


ment; the extremes of traditionalism 
and of opportunism have been avoided. 

It is a conviction which is general 
throughout the ULCA and its sister 
Lutheran bodies that the coming years 
contain many difficult situations which 
must be met and dealt with by the 
Lutheran Church. Some of these will 
have phases that are indisputably a 
claim on the ULCA for attention. But 


encounters with dangers are not new 


experiences. The church knows how to 
apply for and to gain divine guidance. 
In the confidence thus assured to of- 
ficers, synods, boards and congregations 
we unite in prayers for needed strength 
and wisdom. To the new president and 
his associates the pledge of co-opera- 
tion and support is sincerely made. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS F. H. KNUBEL 


Among the resolutions presented and 
adopted at the 1944 convention of the 
ULCA was one for which the record in 
the official minutes reads: “The Rev. 
O. F. Blackwelder moved that the con- 
vention elect Dr. F. H. Knubel as Pres- 
ident Emeritus for life. The convention 
gave spontaneous and unanimous ap- 
proval to the motion by a standing 
vote.” 

The title “Emeritus” is usually ap- 
plied to persons who have grown old 
in the performance of the duties of an 
important office. It has an additional 
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distinction in that it is conferred by 
action of those who are the beneficiaries 
of the recipient’s extended, wise and 
fruitful service. Because of these two 
implications in the position, the title 
indicates a unique basis for its confer- 
ence. Emeritus means “from merit.” 
That is, deeds done are given a kind of 
priority over length of time spent in 
office. 

An audit of the strength, plans and 
unity of the ULCA at the end of the 
first twenty-six years of its organiza- 
tion will demonstrate a high degree of 
efficiency in administration; that is, 
merit earned by Dr. Knubel and his as- 
sociates in office. It can now be com- 
mented that an elaborate celebration 
of the 400th Anniversary of Luther’s 
Ninety-five Theses in 1917 did not in 
itself erase the lines of division where- 
by the General Synod, the United 
Synod in the South, and the General 
Council had maintained their separa- 
tion for half a century. The internal 
unity that now prevails could have been 
delayed, and even destroyed, had ad- 
ministration lacked the wisdom, fair- 
ness, patience, and initiative which the 
president and*his counselors made 
available from the very beginning of 
their administration. 


A Powerful Temptation 

Nor was the rapid erasure of inner 
differences the only problem that 
ULCA administration had to consider 
and solve within the first five years 
after the merger. It is one of the ironies 
of the decade following the first World 
War that an outstanding achievement 
by the churches became a temptation 
to which many denominational leaders 
—but not ours—yielded. Beguiled by 
the efficiency of religious work for the 
armed service, which by military neces- 
sity required considerable outward 
unity among Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics, an ambitious project for the 
combination of churches was launched 
under the title of the Inter-church 
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World Movement. The proposal was 
given grave consideration, which re- 
sulted in the refusal of the ULCA to 
become a part of the Movement. On 
the positive side, an extended docu- 
ment known as the Washington Decla- 
ration was adopted in 1920 at the Wash- 
ington, D. C., convention. The funda- 
mental tenets of Lutheran organization 
as these reflect our doctrines, practices, 
and relationships to contemporary as- 
sociations, both religious and secular, 
were therein declared. 


Inter-Lutheran Co-operation 

Great credit will always be given to 
President Knubel and his administra- 
tive staff for the escape from serious 
danger by this policy. However, it 
would be an error and an injustice to 
interpret this decision as selfish isola- 
tionism. At the very time when the 
Washington Declaration was in process 
of being drafted, the ULCA by means 
of the National Lutheran Council was 
in close co-operation with other Lu- 
theran bodies in the United States and 
Canada and later with the churches in 
Europe. 

The National Lutheran Council is a 
contemporary of the ULCA in the 
period of its organization, but its ob- 
jectives and prerogatives are different. 
It is an agent of constituent general 
bodies, of whom ours is the largest. Its 
first distinctive activity was the support 
of missions orphaned temporarily by 
World War I. Its second engagement 
was material relief and assistance in 
rehabilitation of the Lutheran churches 
in Europe. Visible evidence of the ex- 
tension of co-operation took the form 
of the Lutheran World Convention, 
formed in 1923 at Eisenach, Germany. 
To the activities of this ecumenical form 
of Lutheranism, Dr. Knubel and his 
administration gave sincere and exten- 
sive co-operation. At the same time, 
institutions for co-operation at home 
and abroad were in process of estab- 
lishment. 
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THE CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


The Community of the Blessed 


Ky Nathan FR. Melhorn 


St. Matthew's Gospel Records Teachings of Jesus Concerning the 


Kingdom of Heaven He Established 


Read Matthew 4: 23 to 6: 18. Sunday School Lesson for January 21 


Ir 1s often said—and with a measure of correctness—that anything can be proven 
by citations from the Bible. Only thus does one account for a multitude of sects and for 
declarations that stem from some single verse or incident to which the authority of 


Holy Writ can be attached. 


Among the portions of the inspired Word widely used by opponents of Christianity 
are chapters five to seven of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The opening statements are—or at 


least have been—next in familiarity to the 
Ten Commandments, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and the Lord’s Prayer. Under the 
title, The Beatitudes, they have been made 
memory verses, and thus made known to 
children and catechumens. With entire 
propriety these, with teachings of Jesus 
concerning human relations, are the Sun- 
day school lessons for January 21 and 28. 
They are the Apostle’s record of words 
spoken by our Lord to His disciples. From 
the scene of the discourse it is called the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


The Main Objective 

It is said of the Mohammedans that they 
consider the contents of the Koran, their 
sacred book, to embrace all that one needs 
to know. An equivalent of this attitude 
appears to dominate some Christians and 
Christian groups. They declare the Bible 
to be an undeniable authority on any sub- 
ject which has engaged the attention of 
its readers of any age in any place. Some 
years ago we listened with astonishment 
to the declaration of a traveling evangelist 
that the successful use of TNT as a muni- 


tion of war was an implication in Job \ 


38: 22-23. He put Job among the prophets 
on the basis of his interpretation of two 
verses from that discussion. 

The fact is that indiscriminate deduc- 
tions from the Bible are often a misuse of 
its contents and a disregard of the ob- 
jectives of its writers. St. Matthew’s pur- 
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pose when he wrote the first gospel was 
to promulgate in written form facts, prom- 
ises, and principles to which he had been 
divinely commissioned and directed to 
bear witness. Thereby he complemented 
the work of an apostle in which he be- 
came engaged by the call of our Lord. In 
obedience to the inspiration which he 
obeyed and by which He was protected 
against errors in recording revelation, he 
sought successfully to emphasize primarily 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God, 
and the way of entrance therein, which 
he had learned from Jesus. He. recalled 
what he had heard our Lord say in order 
to indicate the establishment of spiritual 
relationships which are foolishness to the 
world, but definitely real to those “born of | 
the spirit.” 


According to Promise 

The everlasting kingdom to which men 
and women have access through the vicar- 
ious obedience of Jesus Christ was pre- 
figured in the law and prophecy provided 
by Abraham and his posterity. With the 
arrival of Him whom the Hebrews fore- 
shadowed, a new covenant of man in re- 
lationship to God went into effect, to which 
the Bible as it circulates in written or 
printed form gives primary prominence. 
The phrase New Testament, to distinguish 
the later from the earlier inspired writ- 
ings, is of the utmost significance. 
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The First Gospel's Purpose 

For reasons at which one guess is as 
good as another, St. Matthew gave spe- 
cial heed to our Lord’s revelation of the 
Kingdom of God in distinction from the 
form of government which was developed 
from Abraham, the father of nations. In- 
stead of a covenant of the Law delivered to 
Moses amid the thunders of Mt. Sinai, 
Jesus revealed a spiritual relationship. 
“The law came by Moses,” He said, “but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 
The “Sermon on the Mount,” as we call it, 
is not an outline of new regulations, com- 
pliance with which condition living in fel- 
lowship and favor with God. We are not 


mournful in spirit, poor and meek, hungry 
for righteousness and merciful in order to 
be saved from the penalties of sinning. 
The qualities called blessed are the at- 
tributes of those to-whom Christ has given 
new birth. They are results of divine 
grace, not objectives of human aspirations. 
They are resources of God’s stewards, not 
tests of sincere discipleship. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
‘January 15-21 

M. wonire pcan and Healing. Matthew 
T. The Secret of Blessedness. Matthew 5: 1-12. 
W. The Law of Love. Matthew 5: 38-45. 
Th. Jesus Teaching to Pray. Matthew 6: 5-15. 
F. Loving Our Enemies. Luke 6: 27-38. 
Sat. Christian Duties. Ephesians 4: 25-32. 
S. Brotherly Love. Remans 12: 9-12. 


"NOW" IS THE KEY WORD 


Board of Foreign Missions Challenges ULCA with Call to Advance 


Missrons—whether foreign, home or so- 
cial—are not a part of Christ’s program for 
His Church but the whole program... . 
The Church must be missionary, not by 
persuasion, but by nature, as the Body of 
Christ through which He thinks, loves and 
works with a holy passion for a world re- 
deemed. . . . The Church must be pri- 
marily, consistently and purposefully mis- 
sionary. She must stress “this one thing 
I do” and dedicate her all to realize the 
glorious end of the Gospel, which is world 
salvation. 

The Church always wins on the march— 
always loses behind ramparts. However 
high the waves may roll or however beset 
the pathway seems, yet by so much as the 
Infinite exceeds the finite, by so much 
does the hand of Almighty God exceed 
the difficulties and impossibilities that may 
be piled, by man or devil, against us. 

The 1945 Epiphany Appeal will be made 
for funds for a Forward Movement in 
Missions. The objectives of this Forward 
Movement in Missions, as presented in the 
“Report of the Committee on Survey of 
the Work of the Board of Foreign Missions 
both at Home and Abroad, including Post- 
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war Planning.” . . . The Board is sponsor- 
ing Mission Study Groups in congrega- 
tions throughout the ULCA. These groups 
are taught by repatriated and furloughed 
missionaries, pastors, mission leaders, etc. 
The manual “Forth” is used as a textbook. 
... The Board is seeking ways and means 
to establish at an early date a Lutheran 
Training School for missionaries in the 
United States in co-operation with other 
Lutheran Boards of foreign missions. This 
project was approved this year by the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference. 

To conclude. Be strong in the Lord and 
in the strength of His might; put on God’s 
armor so as to be able to stand against the 
stratagems of the devil. For we have to 
struggle, not with blood and flesh . . . but 
with ... the potentates of the dark pres- 
ent, the spirit forces of evil in the heavenly 
sphere. . . . Never be anxious, but always 
make your requests known to God in 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving; 
so shall God’s peace, that surpasses all our 
dreams, keep guard over your hearts and 
minds in Christ Jesus . . . and He shall 
reign forever and ever. .., Amen. Lord 
Jesus, come.” 
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THE YOUNG PEOPU 


All Out for Christ—! Witness for Him 
Acts 8: 26-35 


“SuRELY Thou hast some work for me to 
do; 
Oh, open Thou mine eyes 
To see how Thou wouldst have it done, 
And where it lies!” 


This poem is quoted in a little book I 
studied in college days, titled “Personal 
Work.” It was by S. A. Sayford, one of 
the great Christian personalities who in- 
fluenced young manhood in the days when 
John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer were 
beginning their careers. Then the YMCA 
was definitely concerned with saving men’s 
souls, while its athletic and recreational 
programs were more incidental. These 
leaders of students were convinced that 
witnessing for Christ was an essential of 
Christian life. They found the command 
of Jesus to witness just as binding upon 
their consciences as the commands to be 
honest, or pure, or forgiving. Were they 
right? 

Certainly there is no suggestion on 
Jesus’ part that witnessing was to be con- 
fined to pastors. The reason the early 
church grew so rapidly was that every 
convert became a new link in an ever- 
growing chain of witnesses. One of the 
tragedies of modern Christianity is the 
loss of a sense of obligation to spread the 
knowledge of Christ. Converts in coun- 


tries like China and India put us to shame. 


by their eagerness to talk to everyone 
about their new-found Lord. Can we re- 
claim this lost heritage? 


A Lay Witness 

Our Scripture tells the story of a lay- 
man named Philip, a deacon in the young 
Christian Church. He is not to be con- 
fused with Philip, the apostle. He had 
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been chosen to relieve the apostles from 
responsibility for expending money for the 
care of the poor (see Acts 6). There had 
been some grumbling about favoritism, 
neglect and the like. Human nature has 
not changed much. Since grumbling seemed 
to stop with the new system, Philip and 
the rest of the seven deacons must have 
done their work well. 

As our story begins, Philip is found 
preaching among the despised Samaritans. 
On a mysterious impulse directed by God 
he went out to the great highway of com- 
merce between Jerusalem and Egypt and 
near Gaza found an official of the court of 
Ethiopia puzzled in his attempt to under- 
stand the prophet Isaiah. It is an index 
to the character of this official that he 
should occupy himself with such reading 
on his long chariot ride home. 


"Where He Was" 

Philip knew where to begin in winning 
a convert. He began where the Ethiopian 
was. His question, “Understandest thou 
what thou readest?” was all the man 
needed to open his chariot door to Philip. 
How earnestly they must have talked.to- 
gether about those great sayings of Isaiah 
in which a suffering Saviour is fore- 
shadowed. Philip could show how the 
cross of Christ was the key to under- 
standing Isaiah. He began with his baf- 
flement and from that point led his new 
friend to Christ. | 

Here is a good rule in witnessing. We 
must begin with people where we find 
them. We must know what their difficulty 
is, the thing they do not understand. Then, 
if we know our Scripture as Philip knew 
the life of his Lord, we will know what 
to say. 
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A Timely Arrival 

We know that God planned the meeting 
of Philip and the Ethiopian. He still plans 
the meeting of His disciples with honest 
folks who want to know God. It may be in 
store, or home, or school, or in some far- 
off battle area. God has a right to expect 
that we take advantage of our opportunities 
to witness for Christ. He makes the op- 
portunities. We are usually too blind to 
recognize them, or too embarrassed to 
accept them. 

The little book of which I wrote in the 
first paragraph is dedicated to “Edward R. 
Graves of Lockport, N. Y., for many years 
a commercial traveler whose persistent 
and tactful personal efforts brought the 
author to Jesus and into work for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom.” Should we 
be surprised? A traveling man is meeting 
new folks constantly. He understands the 
value of friendliness in salesmanship. He 
knows how to interest others in his prod- 
ucts. He is perfectly equipped in tact and 
skills for witnessing for Christ. But each 
of us has contacts, friendships, that we 
could capitalize for Christ, if we would! 
The meeting of Philip and the Ethiopian 
was no more timely than meetings we 
have every day. Do you believe that? 


So What? 

The Ethiopian understood the meaning 
of all Philip told him. He felt it with his 
heart as well as he knew it with his mind. 
How grandly forthright he was. He stopped 
his chariot by a pool of water and imme- 
diately desired baptism. Remember both 
mind. and heart were in that request. It 
was not a quick-rising emotion that would 
soon pass. He could give reasons for his 
faith. 

This should be the issue of our witness. 
Men should be led to know the Lord and 
to love Him and to unite with His Church. 
It is good for us to witness our faith. Our 
own faith grows with the telling of it. But 
we have not met God’s purpose for us, 
until those who hear us can join us with 
all their hearts, in our creed. 
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“This is the glorious goal, 
The end for which ’tis given, 
To win the human soul 
For holiness and heaven; 
Firm hath this rock forever stood, 
The living oracles of God.” 
i —Albert Midlane. 
* s = - 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 21. 
Next week, Luther League Missionary Day. 
Materials for your celebration can be se- 
cured free from the Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Prince of Peace 


By DAVID LEROY YOUNT 


Tue pitying Angel of Peace rode high 
In the silent, holy Christmas sky; 
Futilely searched the hurtling earth 

To find the place of the Saviour’s birth. 


Compassionate, the Angel of Peace, ’tis 
said, 

Looked down on pastures crimson red, 

And the sobbing tears the angel shed 

Fell on the faces of twisted dead. 


No Christmas carol, no refrain 
Greeted the ear in Earth’s domain; 
Only the groans, the gasping sighs 
And battle screams as a soldier dies. 


Persistently, withal distraught, 

The Angel of Peace the manger sought, 
To find, alas, where it had been 

Raged rolling guns and battle din. 


Wise Men: from the East turned ’round 
To spurn this now unhallowed ground; 
And shepherds set their steps away 
Waiting the dawn of a better day. 


But the angel searching the Yuletide found 
The little Prince in glory crowned, 

In a crib, serene, unharmed, and mild— 
Asleep in the heart of a little child. 
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He Found His Niche 


Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks. By Guy Howard. Harper. 275 pages. $2.50. 

Guy Howarp dreamed of wealth and prosperity on a rich farm in Iowa. Reverses 
came in economic fortune and family life. The stories by Harold Bell Wright introduced 
him to a new and fascinating country. “The very word Ozarks became to me a symbol 
of haven.” So, having long wrestled with an inner urge to preach, Guy said. aloud, 


“T’m ready. I'll start for the Ozark Moun- 
tains next week and God will guide me 
where He wants me to go.” 

His mind was trained for teaching 
school. But his heart took in the lives and 
souls of all those unshepherded folk of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills” country. He 
became teacher of the children. “Gran’- 
pappy” died and had to be laid away, and 
the teacher was called to preach his first 
sermon. Thenceforth he was “Brother 
Howard” and was invited to preach ina log 
schoolhouse and church. He received no 
offerings, no pay in human kind save the 
confidence and love of simple hill people. 
“Yes, son, the Lord has been very good 
to us. Here for the first time in my life 
I feel I have found my real place. I know 
now that doing mission work among these 
hill folk is my job and it is the only work 
I shall ever follow. There’s no money in 
it—not even a good living—but we can 
always make our bread and butter at other 
things.” 

Here is a moving and powerful human 
story which should be as a breath of fresh 
mountain air to all preachers. It has the 
characterization, suspense, and movement 
of a good novel. But Walkin’ Preacher of 
the Ozarks is more than an entertaining 
story. It carries a challenge to all men 


and women to fulfill their destiny in. 


wholesome, unselfish living. 
Frank B. HERZEL. \\ 


Bible for Today's Preachers 


We Preach Not Ourselves. By Gordon Poteat. 
Harper. 185 pages, $2. 

“CHRISTIAN preaching has been from the 
beginning primarily a testimony to God 
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in Christ, and if it is to remain Christian 
it must continue to bear this testimony. 
Its touchstone is Jesus Christ and the Bible 
its primary material only because it is 
the source of our knowledge of Jesus 
Christ.” 

This is the landing place as well as the 
starting point of Dr. Poteat’s book, We 
Preach Not Ourselves. He reaches this 
landing place after exploring the dilemma 
of the modern preacher who cannot find 
adequate timelessness in the effort to be 
timely and preach merely topical sermons, 
and who is aware that the major premise 
of the older authoritarian preaching is no 
longer conceded by the modern mind. 

From this landing place he proceeds to 
show how the Bible can be used by the 
modern preacher schooled in scientific 
methods of interpretation to “preach not 
ourselves but Jesus Christ and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” He em- 
ploys the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
to demonstrate the procedure; not, he af-, 
firms, as a commentary or as a crutch, but 
as a means of showing how preaching can 
be “related to the beginning of Christian 
history as well as to the world-wide 
Church of) Christ.” The nine chapters of 
demonstration are really an interpretation 
with homiletical suggestions, of this epistle. 

The material of this book is presented 
engagingly. It is at once provocative and 
stimulating. Every preacher will find in 
it interpretations and suggestions which, 
though they may not echo in every in- 
stance his own thinking, cannot help but 
stir up his thinking and contribute mate- 
rially to his whole preaching program. 

Harry &, BauGgHMan. 
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Tragedy and Trust 


A Century of Jewish Life. By Ismar Elbogen. 
Jewish Publication Society. 814 pages. $3. 

Tue classic historian of the Jewish peo- 
ple was Heinrich Graetz. His great work, 
originally written in German, came out in 
1870. Much has happened in the world 
since then, particularly in the Jewish 
world. The excellent English edition of 
Graetz’s opus, which appeared towards 
the close of the last century, has now been 
brought up-to-date through Dr. Elbogen’s 
masterly delineation of his people’s saga. 

He who would fathom the riddle of 
Jewish survival in a hostile world will 
learn much from this stark yet fascinating 
story. It is a volume which, despite its 
simple, straightforward narrative style, 
bears testimony to the fact that the his- 
tory of no people is so full of climaxes, 
so poignant with sorrow, so replete with 
human idealism as is the story of the Jews. 
Over its pages hovers the specter of mon- 
strous crimes being perpetrated against 
Israel at the present moment; yet the 
author could end the book with the hope- 
ful ery: “We do not despair... . We trust 
in God, and we go on!” 

Two colored end maps, ample bibliog- 
raphy and index are supplied. For the 
discriminating reader this volume is a 
“must.” Henry EINsprucH. 


Lesson Commentary 


The Snowden-Douglas Sunday School Lessons. 
Macmillan. 383 pages. $1.50. 

TxE Macmillan Company has published 
the twenty-fourth volume of International 
Sunday School Lessons. The book con- 
sists of a chapter for each Sunday in the 
year 1945. The texts are such as have 
been selected for the International Sun- 
day School Lessons by the International 
Lesson Committee. The editor is the Rev. 
Earl E. Douglass. 

The series of lessons is divided into four 
quarters. In the first, citations from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew have been arranged; 
they present the teaching ministry of 
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Jesus. In the second quarter “The Involv- 
ing Drama of Bible History” is the theme. 
Excerpts from both the Old and New 
Testaments are cited, but in the main, Old 
Testament persons and events are the sub- 
jects of study. The third quarter is de- 
voted to “Studies in Genesis.” In the fourth 
quarter, Christ and His relationships are 
distinctive of selections of the New Testa- 
ment. 

- Careful study of these portions of the 
Bible will make readers of the book fa- 
miliar with the events which the Bible 
records and will add to the conception of 
God’s will for the world which has been 
the study in previous volumes, and thus 
integrates the sacred narrative. 

N. R. MEtHorn. 


Sermons on Eisenach 
Pericopes 


Light From the Old for a New Order. By 
Dallas C. Baer. Lutheran Literary Board. 258 
pages. 

Joun Derwey’s expression “a felt need” 
is met on the sermonic plane by Dr. 
Baer’s volume, for it meets the need for 
an exposition of the Hisenach Texts by a 
representative sermonizer. 

The volume is heartening to the average 
preacher in showing that great preaching 
lies not so much in being a pulpit prince 
as such, but that many ministers may be- 
come great preachers in the greatness that 
is the Word, according to the effort put 
forth in mining the Scriptures. After all, 
this is the hall-mark of preaching. 

It is rare to find a physician who is all 
things to all men. Dr. Baer has shown his 
ability as a diagnostician, surgeon, and 
healer in spiritual matters, and makes one 
feel the nearness of the Eternal Contem- 
porary and His Word. 

The author has shown the happy fac- 
ulty for the turn of a phrase. His critical 
analysis, his probing the ailments of the 
body politic, are a welcome boon in this 
Storm and Stress. 

Witmer M. ZurHLKe. 
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Where Pidgin English is Vernacular 


J. B. Moore, Y 2/c, in Admiralty Islands, Asks for Book and Gets It. 
A Letter to Ministerium of Pennsylvania's Inner Mission Office 


Gentlemen: 


I am a member of Nativity Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, and while stationed here 
in the Admiralty Islands have had occasion to talk to the natives about religion. I have 
taught a few Sunday school classes and had a little college training in Bible, taking one 


year at Temple in pre-theological training 
and was about to enter my name at the 
seminary in Mt. Airy when inducted. 

The point is that I want to get some 
pointers on missionary work so that I can 
use it here. The natives here are all mis- 


J. B. Moore 
who is studying 
Pidgin English 
in order to help 

natives of 

New Guinea 
in their search 


for Christ 


sion-trained, either by Dutch Fathers of 
the Catholic faith, Seventh Day Advent- 
ists, Church of England—and one native 
I talked to was familiar with the word 
“Lutheran.” So our church must have 
been out here at some time. 

Now that this is a war area the mission- 
aries have been evacuated and there seems 
to be no spiritual guidance. 

I wonder if you have anything on the 
Pidgin English spoken in New Guinea, and 
I believe throughout Australia? 
speak Pidgin, and I of course have to learn 
it. Would it be advisable to start with an 
English primer if I want to teach them 
English? Can you advise me how you 
would start talking about God to them? 
Your experience can help me no end. 

I obtained the Lord’s Prayer in Pidgin 
English from one of the chaplains and 
read it to some of them. They under- 
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stood it. It starts, “Poppa, me fella, he stop 
on top.” Translated, it is: “Our Father who 
art in heaven.” I am having a very in- 
teresting time here and would very much 
appreciate your advice as to how to start 
with them in some simple fashion. 

J. B. Moore. 


A Well-known Passage in Pidgin English: 


John 3:1-6. One fella, name belongim 
him Nicodemus, alla same Kukurai be- 
longim Jews, Nicodemus e come in long 
Jesus, long night, e talk long Jesus, 
“Kukurai, me savvy youfella alla same 
teacher belongim God, because spose you 
no belongim God, you no can workim alla 
this fella something good passin alla time 
long sick fella, now youfella alla same be- 
longim God because you all time workim 
good passin long sick fella.” Jesus talk, 
“Spose you no come back, you no can see 
place belongim God, alla same Heaven, 
spose you come up back you can seeim 


God.” Nicodemus e talk, “Me alla same 


Lapun tas all me no can go back along 
Mamma belongim mefella tas all me no 
can belongim all same lik-lik pickaninny, 
mefella come up back long Mamma.” Jesus 
talk, “Verily e true, me talk long you, 
spose you no come up back long water, 
alla same baptise, puttim water long you 
fella tas all come up long Spirit—alla same 
Holy Spirit belongim God, you can go long 
Heaven long God e stop on top. But spose 
you come up back long water, baptise, long 
Spirit you can go long heaven long God.” 


In Our Bible This Reads as Follows: 


“There was a man of the Pharisees, 
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Gathering in New Guinea to hear the Gospel 


named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews. 
The same came to Jesus by night, and said 
unto him, Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God; for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him. Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again, he can- 


Sas Chppings 


not see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter the second 
time into his mother’s womb, and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 


Churches Dedicated, Preaching Mission, Brotherhood Convention 


OF outstanding interest is the number of 
churches and other buildings that have 
been dedicated free from debt during the 
past summer and autumn. Among these 
have been ; 

Trinity, Vale. Under the leadership of 
the Rev. W. J. Roof, Trinity Church, Vale, 
N. C., has climaxed an extensive program 
| of remodeling at a cost of approximately 
$7,500 in the rededication of its church 
plant. Dr. L. A. Thomas of Lincolnton, and 
President J. L. Morgan, D.D., of the United 
Synod of North Carolina, assisting the 
pastor in the service. 


Holy Comforter, Belmont. The Rev. 
R. H. Kepley, pastor of Holy Comforter, 
Belmont, announces that, on November 26 
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their parsonage was rededicated, following 
an improvement program which involved 
the expenditure of $1,000. 


St. Luke’s Church, Charlotte, having 
cleared all financial obligations, dedicated 
their church building December 3. The 
sermon was preached and the dedicatory 
service was conducted by Pastor Herman 
P. Wyrick, assisted by President Morgan. 
St. Luke’s had its beginning in November 
1927 under the supervision of a committee 
from St. Mark’s, Charlotte. January 1, 
1928, the congregation was organized, and 
November 30, 1930, the present building 
was formally opened, the church property 
at that time representing a total invest- 
ment of $33,000, with an indebtedness of 
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$19,500. The congregation has been self- 
supporting from the beginning. 


St. Paul’s, Hamlet, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Frank K. Efird, was organized 
December 14, 1941, with fifty-one charter 
members. A lot was purchased two months 
later, and finally, under the leadership of 
the Rev. Roscoe Fisher, ground was 
broken, the new church built, and the first 
service was held May 16, 1943. The pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. Rufus Cuthbertson, 
took over the work of the pastorate in 
May 1944. A debt of $5,000 has been paid 
and the church was formally dedicated 
December 17, 1944. Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of synod, assisted in the dedication. 


A Preaching Mission 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
ULCA, conducted a preaching mission in 
Macedonia Church, Burlington, the week 
of November 26, preceding the observance 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the congregation. The Rev. 
L. Boyd Hamm iis pastor. In connection 
with the week of services, Dr. Greever 
conducted a four-day religious forum in a 
local hotel with an average attendance of 
112 business people. His four topics were: 
“My Home,” “My Business,” “My Town,” 
and “My Church.” 

The anniversary service was held De- 
cember 3, Dr. Greever speaking on the 
subject, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row.” A cash offering totaling $7,700 was 
taken for the building fund. 

Macedonia now has a confirmed mem- 
bership of 475, has $25,000 in the building 
fund, operates a nine months’ kindergarten, 
and supervises a full-time playground dur- 
ing the summer. There is no pledge sys- 
tem for the church budget, cash receipts 


for 1944 being approximately $25,000. 


Ninety percent of the members contribute, 
88 percent received the Lord’s Supper dur- 
ing the year, and there are sixty men in 
the armed service. 


Real Benevolence 
St. John’s, Salisbury, in setting up its 
budget for next year included $1,000 for 
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St. Paul’s, Hamlet, thus relieving the mis- 
sion board of any aid from this time forth. 
Also included in next year’s budget is 
$1,200 to aid in the payment of the salary 
of Miss Catherine Stirewalt, foreign mis- 
sionary now on furlough. In addition to 
this St. John’s will underwrite one or more 
scholarships for ministerial students. 


Brotherhood Convention 

Dr. Franklin C. Fry, president-elect of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
was the principal speaker at the twenty- 
second annual convention of the North 
Carolina State Brotherhood held in St. 
John’s, Salisbury, November 21. An au- 
dience of approximately 1,200 heard Dr. 
Fry in his first appearance before an or- 
ganized body since his election in Minne- 
apolis. The theme of the 1944 convention 
was “Evangelism,” to be followed by spe- 
cial efforts during the coming year. A 
very noticeable spirit of optimism and 
thankfulness pervaded the~ convention, 
which closed a year of the greatest growth 
in numbers and finances in the history of 


the organization. A banquet was held at | 


the close of the day, served by the women 
of St. John’s, with President Zeb. B. Trex- 
ler presiding; 615 plates were served. 
Officers elected for the new year are: 
President, Z. B. Trexler; vice-president, 
Luther Boelick; secretary, John Herion; 
treasurer, Brown McAllister; and Loan 


and Gift Fund treasurer, Avery R. Rhyne. 


ip of S/ Pe 


By TRESSLER S. Botton 


The Federated Lutheran Brotherhoods 
of Rockford, Ill., an organization composed 
of the men of the Augustana, Norwegian 
and United Lutheran Churches of that city, 
held their annual Luther Day Service in 
First Lutheran Church (Augustana Synod) 
of which Albert Loreen, D.D., is pastor. 
Dr. Bernhard M. Christensen, president of 
Augsburg College and Theological Semi- 
nary of Minneapolis, Minn., spoke on 
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“Dynamic of the Reformation.” Lutherans 
from Rockford and vicinity filled the spa- 
cious nave of the church. Mr. Henry A. 
Lindberg is the president of the Federated 
Lutheran Brotherhoods. 


Rockford was also the scene of another 
gathering November 29, when the Broth- 
erhood of the Northern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod held its annual banquet and 
meeting in Messiah Church, the Rev. C. P. 
Karriker pastor. 

Mr. Grover Erdmeier of Freeport, IL, 

_ president, was in charge of the meeting. 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
Mr. Adolph Larson of Rockford, president; 
Mr. George Ethyre of Oregon, vice-pres- 
ident; Mr. Jasper Berhanke of Lena, sec- 
retary; Mr. Clare Benehoff of Rock Grove, 
treasurer. They were installed by the Rev. 
E. A. A. Kreppert, pastor of Calvary 
Church, Rockford, and president of the 
conference. 

Mr. E. A. Anderson of Elgin gave a re- 

_ port of the convention of the Brotherhood 
of the United Lutheran Church. K. K. 
Olafson, D.D., former president of the Ice- 
landic Synod, and pastor of First Lutheran 

Church of Mt. Carroll, Ill., was the speaker 

of the evening, his subject being “A Land 
of Light.” 


The Rockford churches continue to be 
in the spotlight. On each Wednesday eve- 
ning, under the auspices of the Federated 
Lutheran Church Councils of Rockford, 
“The Lutheran Hour” is a broadcast fea- 
ture of the local radio Station WROK. 


The Nachusa Home for Children, lo- 
cated near Nachusa, Ill., is celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary, and under the aus- 
pices of the Brotherhood of the Illinois 
Synod is striving to be debt free by the 
end of this year. The latest report showed 
that more than $6,000 was received in 1944 
for debt reduction, thus bringing the in- 
debtedness down to a little over $3,000. 
With other contributions yet to come in, 
it is hoped that the goal might be achieved 
on schedule. 


The Freeport District Brotherhood quar- 
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terly meeting was held in the newly re- 
decorated Lutheran Church of Forreston, 
Ill., December 18 (just one week late be- 
cause of snow-blocked roads December 
11). Considering the condition of the roads, 
the attendance was very good, and, as 
usual, the Forreston men, under the lead- 
ership of their pastor, T. B. Hersch, D.D., 
had a splendid program. 

The speaker of the evening, K. K. Olaf- 
son, D.D., brought an inspiring address on 
the great work our Church is facing. 


Christmas is over, but its message of the 
birth of a Saviour will linger long in the 
hearts of the people. A large majority 
of the churches of this conference held 
special candelight services, some of them 
at 11.00 P. M. Christmas Eve, and others 
early Christmas morning. 


As the year draws to a close, reports 
from the various churches show that 
finances are better than ever before. Al- 
most every pastor tells of the increase in 
giving for the benevolent causes of the 
Church. At least one church was over 100 
percent in payment of apportionment by 
the first of December, and a number of 
others will reach 100 percent by the end 
of the year. Many that will not meet their 
quota this year will have increased their 
percentage by a considerable amount over 
previous years. 


Cancellation of Indebtedness 


Pleasant City, Ohio. Mount Zion Church, 
of the Pleasant City Parish, held a service 
November 26 in celebration of the burning 
of the note which marked the elimination 
of the indebtedness on the church. Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Synod 
of Ohio, brought the message. 

The congregation was organized in 1830. 
The present building, which is the fifth, 
was dedicated September 28, 1941, at a 
cost of approximately $13,000. An inten- 
sive campaign during the past eighteen 
months resulted in the subscription of 
$2,200 to cancel the remaining indebted- 
ness. The Rey. C. E. Flath is the present 
pastor of the parish. 
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Al yisin Conjercaer Vhews 


ANOTHER gift looking toward the com- 
pletion of St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., was announced by the pastor, Wil- 
liam C. Schaeffer, D.D.; in connection with 
the Christmas services. A gift of $3,500 has 
been contributed for the erection of the 
fleche. During the past fifteen months, 


an thanks unto the Loud, for He 
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‘By Warren C. HEINLY 


congregation is planning for the time when 
the building can be completed. Thus far, 
$3,000 has been given for the construction 
of the west wing. 


Ancient Art Revived 


A recent special service was held in St. 
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A Page from the Order of the Holy Communion Illuminated by Captain Lewis 


members of one family have contributed 
$7,500 toward the erection of the fleche, 
provided for in the original plans for the 
church, The fleche is proposed as a memo- 
rial to those who in their lifetime were 
great factors in the creation and promo- 
tion of “Greater St. John’s Church.” The 
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John’s Church, Allentown, at which texts 
of the Orders of Baptism and Holy Com- 


munion illuminated by Captain William _ 


E. Lewis of Bethlehem, Pa., were pre- 


sented. The former was presented to the | 


congregation “by the illuminator’s mother, 


Mrs. Sarah Rath Lewis of Allentown, in — 
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memory of her son, the late Donald Rath 
Lewis.” The latter order was given to 
Dr. William C. Schaeffer, pastor of St. 
John’s. F 

Descriptive of the manuscripts we quote 
from an Allentown journal: “Richly il- 
luminated manuscripts that hark back to 
the old world monasteries and cathedrals 
... the work of Captain William E. Lewis 
are outstanding examples of the art of 
hand illumination first practiced in mon- 
asteries of Europe at the beginning of the 
sixth century.” 

It is expected that both of these orders 
will be used in St. John’s Church in per- 
forming the Sacrament of Baptism and in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Sunday School of Egypt 
Union Church was observed November 26. 
The Rev. Edgar Kohler of Summit Hill, 
whose grandfather was one of the early 
superintendents of the school, in his ad- 
dress spoke on “The Sunday School as a 
One Book School.” “That Book,” said the 
speaker, “where rightly taught, is the most 
potent factor in shaping a civilization.” In 
the congregation of more than 500 were 
ten who had attended the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebrated in 1894. Pastor of the Lu- 
theran congregation is the Rev. Joseph B. 
Mohr. The superintendent of the school is 
Thomas Hoffman. 


More than 200 members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Catasauqua, attended the recep- 
tion tendered the newly elected pastor, the 
Rev. Philip C. Miller, November 30. Dr. 
Ralph J. Minner, president of the church 
council, presented Pastor Miller with a 
eassock and surplice. Mrs. James Mc- 
' Lellan, in behalf of the Missionary Society, 
presented Mrs. Miller with a gift. Mr. 
Miller succeeds Dr. James F. Lambert, 
who for more than fifty years served the 
congregation as pastor. 


St. Stephen’s Lutheran Brotherhood, 
Allentown, observed the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary at a special service November 26. 
The Rev. Walter Krouse, pastor of Holy 
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Trinity, Catasauqua, in his sermon drew a 
parallel between the flood and saving of 
humanity by Noah and his ark and the 
present World War. The speaker said that 
the first requisite for everlasting peace 
was a change in the hearts of men. The 
service was in charge of Pastor A. W. 
Lindenmuth, Ph.D., and Mr. Edgar De- 
Long, president of the local Brotherhood. 


All officers of the Allentown Conference 
Brotherhood were re-elected December 8 
in connection with the annual convention 
held in Grace Church, Bethlehem. The of- 
ficers are: George M. Berg, Northampton, 
president; Norman A, Piel, Easton, vice- 


president; Merritt R. Mills, Bethlehem, 
treasurer; Eldon A. Sterner, Allentown, 
secretary; Arthur E. Kitzman, Strouds- 


burg, statistician; Martin W. Lynn, Beth- 
lehem, and the Rev. Byron R. Stauffer, 
Hellertown, executive committee members. 
At a banquet preceding the convention, 
representative men from the Brotherhoods 
of the Allentown Conference, the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, and the United 
Lutheran Church in America entertained 
the Hon. Lawrence F. Speckman, president 
of the ULCA Brotherhood. 


The Rev. Dr. Anson W. Lindenmuth 
celebrated the completion of thirty years 
as pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Allen- 
town, at special services December 8. The 
sermon in the morning was preached by 
the Rev. Harvey C. Snyder, president of 
the conference. At Vespers, the Rev. J. 
Allen Snyder, pastor of Forks-Arndts 
Parish and a son of St. Stephen’s congre- 
gation, preached the sermon. 


Captain Gomer Spieker Rees, former 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer and 
now serving as an Army chaplain, at a 
Luther League Candelight Installation 
Service in St. Peter’s Church, Allentown. 
December 10, declared that the youth of 
the world would have an important voice 
in shaping the post-war program. “Re- 
gardless of what condition the world is in 
today,” he said, “remember God is good 
and life is good.” 
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Cures by Work 


Board of Social Missions’ Quarterly Describes "Occtipational 
Therapy" Practiced in Good Shepherd Home 


More attention than ever is being given 
today to the value of craft work as a 
therapeutic treatment for disabled and re- 
cuperating patients. The following report 
on the value of craft work was written by 
Mr. Herbert Krumweide, occupational 
therapist at the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa., and published in Sweet 
Charity. 

“How can one endeavor to help another 
who is handicapped to do things which are 
worthwhile and educational as well? The 
solution to this problem is mainly, ‘Oc- 
cupational Therapy.’ The term ‘Occupa- 
tional Therapy’ means ‘to cure by work.’ 
In the past few years this has become a 
recognized vocation among doctors, nurses, 
industries, and even the government re- 
alizes its value to those of our boys who 
will come back home afflicted in various 
ways. 

“This course is of value to people in 
various walks of life, especially to those 
crippled or injured, blind, aged or young, 
each and everyone seems to derive bene- 
ficial aid along certain branches of the 
course. Its greatest value is in making 
self-supporting citizens and giving con- 
structive individual help. This has taken 
the place of pathetic sympathy, which is 
so unconsciously handed out, without the 
effect to load one into a more constructive 
pattern. 


Known and Unknown Gifts 

“Each person is born with a gift toward 
a hidden talent, some of which are known 
and some remain unknown. Fortunately, 
no single individual can do everything, ‘ds 
each one of us has certain limitations by 
which we are self governed, The human 
race is balanced by these known and un- 
known talents. ; 

“One must always bear in mind that in- 
dividuals are not hopeless, despite their 
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physical and mental afflictions. We, as 
teachers, can teach, but the greatest help 
to both teacher and scholar is from a much 
Higher Source—God—In Him All Things 

are Possible. . 

“The Good Shepherd Home has many 
advantages by which this course can prove, — 
in time to come, that it is beneficial and 
worthwhile. We have a photographic de- 
veloping room, weaving looms, bicycle 
shop and a tumbling-block shop, and each 
place has helped many to feel that they 
really can do something worth while with 
their hands. 

“Through this course we hope to de- 
velop the feeling among these boys that 
each and everyone can construct and 
create. With the help of God may those 
who can do nothing now with their hands, 
learn to use them te some advantage, 
which will help them on the road to what 
later life has in store for them. 

“What a dream for the future:—a com- 
plete woodworking shop, basket weaving, 
radio repair, leather work, art, painting— 
it’s not a dream, but something which will 
eventually become a reality. 


Old but Busy Hands 
“The Old Folks’ Building is the home of. 
male and female guests of various ages 
who are eager to keep their hands busy, and | 
these folks need help from those who can | 
use the gifts God has given us. These peo- 
ple can perhaps paint objects, make em- | 
broidery, work, paper flowers and many 
other items which will be able to be sold 
to outside people. Yes, friends, this will 
be a source of income for these people, 
and is it not true that we all are most 
happy when we have a feeling of self-sup- 
port, a feeling of independence? 
“Wheelchair cases. Yes, these people are 
a happy lot. They are a great deal more 
cheerful than many individuals who are 
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just about ready to give up when they suf- 
fer a little discomfort from a ‘pet corn or 
callous.’ Our aim is to develop the talents 
known and hidden, that they already have 
and create a new interest. It is a source 
of great joy to see the various articles 
that have been made in the past, such as 
seashell bracelets and pins, corsages made 
of nut shells covered with varied colored 
wool, leather and felt belts, embroidery 
goods. The crippled boys and girls and 
the old people take pride in what they can 
do and what they will be able to do in the 
near future. 

“Handwork is not mainly a means to se- 
cure income, but it proves vitally impor- 
tant to the development of character, skill, 
steady hands, designing and creative 
ability.” 


Facts and Fiction About Jews 


They say: 

Jews control nearly all the newspapers 
in the country and have too much in- 
fluence on public opinion. 

But the facts are: 

The great newspaper chains—Scripps- 
Howard, Gannett, McCormick-Patterson, 
Hearst—are all owned and controlled by 
non-Jews. Quite as important, the great 
news distributing agencies—Associated 
Press, United Press, International News 
Service—are owned by non-Jews. The only 
Jewish-owned newspaper of any import- 
ance is the New York Times. . 


They say: 

Washington is full of Jews who are try- 
ing to run the government. 
But the facts are: 

A survey shows that of the governmental 
employees in Washington only 4 percent 
(about the average for the country as a 
whole) are Jews. Many of these, however, 
are lawyers and are concentrated in bu- 
reaus frequented by business men. They 
serve in subordinate positions and have no 
more influence on governmental policies 
than other minor employees. The only 
Jews in the government who have real 
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power are Treasurer Morganthau and 
Chief Justice Frankfurter. 


They say: 

Jews control the movies and the enter- 
tainment business; that is why so many 
shows are anti-Christian in character. 

But the facts are: 

In the beginning of the movie industry 
when no one expected the movies to 
amount to much, and few cared to invest 
any money in them, the Jews did own most 
of the movies. At present, the movie in- 
dustry is owned by the great Wall Street 
banks, most of which are non-Jewish. 
Many of the most talented actors and pro- 
ducers are Jewish. There is no evidence 
that they are less religious than non-Jew- 
ish theater people. 


They say: 

The Jews control the nation’s money. 
But the facts are: 

The great fortunes of America are in the 
hands of the non-Jews: Rockefeller, Mel- 
lon, DuPont, Morgan, Ford, and many 
others.—International Journal of Religious 
Education, in Hebrew Lutheran. 


Death of Georgia Layman 


Mr. Latimer Gray, aged seventy-nine 
years, respected citizen of Haralson, Ga., 
died suddenly at his home, the victim of a 
heart attack, December 14, 1944. The 
funeral was held December 16 at the Mt. 
Pilgrim Lutheran Church by the Rev. J. A. 
Seaboch, former pastor of the congrega- 
tion, assisted by the Rev. Fulton B. Counts, 
son of the congregation. 

Mr. Gray lived the greater part of his 
life under the protective wing of Mt. Pil- 
grim, in which congregation he was an o9ut- 
standing layman, serving many years as 
councilman. He was also outstanding in 
the founding of St. Philip’s Church, Senoia, 
Georgia. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Willie 
Hodnett Gray; four sons, Wallace, Lloyd, 
Hosea, and Jule, and their families. Also 
three sisters, Misses Ida and Kate Gray, 
and Mrs. Mollie Hutchinson. 
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Lutheran Service Center Opened at Long Beach, Calif. 


Sponsored by the Lutheran Pastors’ As- 
sociation of Long Beach and Vicinity, Cali- 
fornia, the National Lutheran Council 
opened a Service Center in the heart of 
this home of the Pacific Fleet, December 
10. Taking over 7,500 square feet of floor 
space, the Center provides all the equip- 
ment and services of the more than 100 
service centers in operation in the United 
States, Australia, Hawaii, and China, ex- 
cept that of dormitory facilities, which was 
restricted by the lease. The Center evoked 
this written comment from one of the first 


service men to use it: “The finest Center 
I have ever been in.” 

Dedication ceremonies were highlighted 
by addresses by Congressman-elect Doyle, 
Major David Colony of the Los Angeles 
Port of Embarkation, Lt. (j.g.) Svedahl 
for the Navy chaplains, and by the Rev. 
A. Webbeking, for the Army and Navy 
Service Commission. The dedication was 
performed by’ Major N. M. Ylvisaker, D.D., 
president of the Army and Navy Chap- 
lains’ Association and director of the Serv- 
ice Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council. The Service Center chaplain. will 
be Dr. J. O. Tweten, who directed the 
Center at Pasedena, Calif., until its closing 
last fall. He will be assisted by the Rev. 
Victor Neemyer, and the Rev. N. Mueller. 

The Center represents the culmination 
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of intersynodical co-operation in Long 
Beach, which includes joint operation of 
schools for released-time religious educa- 
tion, the sponsorship of a Lutheran Hour 
Rally this month with Dr. Walter Maier, 
and the projected operation of a con- 
solidated Lutheran Day School next year. 


Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr. 


Dr. William P. Hieronymus and the 
Rev. George P. Krebs have been appointed 
of Midland’s faculty. Dr. 
Hieronymus will succeed to 
the position held until 1938 by 
Dr. W. F. Rangeler as head of 


Dr. J. O. Tweten (left) and 
Major Ylvisaker conduct 
Service for Servicemen and 
Women in the chapel of the 
Long Beach Service Center 


the department of Christian education and 
assistant to the president, with the added 
duties of supervising the academic pro- 
gram on the campus. He will act for Pres- 
ident Wiegman when the latter is traveling 
on behalf of the college. Dr. Hieronymus 
began his new duties in January. He is now 
director of parish education for the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church with headquarters 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Krebs is assistant pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa. He is a grad- 
uate of Western Theological Seminary and 
held pastorates at Pueblo, Colorado, and 
Emerson, Nebr., prior to his pastorate at 
Des Moines. Mr. Krebs became field sec- 
retary of the college January 1, 1945, and 
continues a long line of Midland alumni 
to serve their alma mater in this capacity. 
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More Chaplains Needed 


Unpber date of December 5, 1944, Tur 
LUTHERAN was in receipt of a bulletin from 
the Public Relations Office, Headquarters 
Third Service Command, Baltimore, Md. 
The objective of the communication was 
the enlistment of clergymen to serve in 
the army as chaplains. The communica- 
tion states: “We believe many clergymen 
are under the impression that the Euro- 
pean phase of the war will be ended soon 
and that following Germany’s defeat chap- 
lains no longer will be needed.” 

It is also stated: “The Third Service 
Command has been asked by the War 
Department to provide thirty-five more 
chaplains as soon as possible to meet its 
quota.” 

Clergymen in connection with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council can obtain infor- 
mation concerning the work of army chap- 
lains by writing to the National Lutheran 
Council, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 
1G, ON. ik. 


Western Seminary 
Commencement 


Tue fifty-first commencement exercises 
of Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., were held in the seminary 
chapel December 21. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
D.D., pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
North Platte, Nebr., was the guest speaker. 
This was the first class to graduate under 
the war accelerated program and repre- 
_ sents the largest class to graduate from the 
institution in Fremont. The eight synods 
supporting the seminary had one or more 
representatives in the class. 

The class was presented to Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland College 
and Western Seminary, by Dean T. D. 
Rinde, who praised the class for their fine 
leadership and loyalty. The Bachelor of 
Divinity degree was awarded the Rev. 
Albert Alsop, Los Angeles, Calif.; the Rev. 
Walter Lentz, Fredericksburg, Tex.; the 
Rev. Robert Shirk, Omaha, Nebr.; the Rev. 
Lavon Spath, Scribner, Nebr. Mr. Alsop 
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and Mr. Spath will be commissioned by 
the Board of Foreign Missions for work in 
South America. 

Certificates of graduation were awarded 
the Rev. Thomas A. Allport, Salem, Ore.; 
the Rev. Arthur Freeburg, Omaha, Nebr.; 
the Rev. Elwin Hansen, Kerman, Calif.; 
the Rev. Richard A. Miller, Davenport, 
Iowa; the Rev. Floyd C. Schwartz, Casper, 
Wyo.; the Rev. J. Franklin Shirck, Water- 
ville, Kan. 

Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, Prof. R. R. Syre, 
and Dr. Alfred O. Frank were liturgists 
for the service. 

Student “chefs” served Christmas cookies 
and coffee in the parlors following the 
service, offering a final hour of fellowship 
and farewell greetings since the majority 
of the students left immediately for home. 


° 
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Thirtieth Anniversary 


St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, IU., W. D. 
Spangler, D.D., pastor, celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary with a special service. 
The message of the morning was given by 
the president of synod, Dr. Armin G, 
Weng. 

St. Luke’s Church was begun October 
25, 1914, by Mr. Louis F. Mueller, the 
father of the present secretary of the 
Illinois Synod, and Dr. John Seibert. The 
congregation was organized November 29, 
1914, with sixteen charter members. The 
first and only pastor, Dr. Spangler, arrived 
May 30, 1915. 

Services were held for several years in 
Clark’s Hall. The first building, a bun- 
galow church located at the corner of 
Northwest Highway and Euclid Avenue, 
was dedicated December 1, 1918. In June 
1926, when it was apparent that more 
property was needed, the northwest cor- 
ner of Prospect Avenue and Cedar Street 
was purchased. The cornerstone for the 
present large and spacious church and 
parish house was laid September 23, 1928, 
and the church was dedicated February 
24, 1929. 

From humble beginnings in a rented 
hall, St. Luke’s has grown to a congrega- 
tion of nearly one thousand confirmed 
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degrees, 


members who worship in one of the finest 
church buildings and own one of the best 
properties in the Illinois Synod. 

—The Gleaner. 


Concerning Social Missions 


Tue November issue of Inner Mission 
News, published by the Baltimore Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society, contains the 
unfortunate news that Jolly Acres, which 
for fifteen years has been the center of its 
summer program, will be lost by condem- 
nation proceedings. The’ government for 
the District of Columbia desires this par- 
cel of land as the site for the relocation 
of the Girls’ Training School, and, al- 
though every effort was made to save the 
property for use as a summer camp, the: 
likelihood of doing so is small. One fea- 
ture which complicates the future plan- 
ning of the Inner Mission Society for ac- 
quiring new quarters is that the Govern- 
ment is offering but one-third of the ap- 
praised value for the property. 

* * * * 

The number of persons, both children 
and adult, who have been using Haverford 
Center, Negro Settlement House in Phila- 
delphia, has grown to 990 per month. This 
has compelled removal to new and more 
commodious quarters which are located at 
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639 North 39th Street. Haverford Center 
has done splendid work in fostering more 
amiable relations between the races and 
in encouraging a sound Christian faith in 
the people to whom it ministers. We con- 
gratulate the workers, especially Pastor 
Carl Futchs and Sister Anna Melville. 


* * * * 


We congratulate the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Washington, D. C., on 
the dedication of its new Inner Mission 
Society Center which it recently pur- 
chased. The building is a four-storied 
brick dwelling, located at 1002 Eleventh 
Street, N.W. The enlarged quarters will 
enable a more aggressive program geared 
into the needs of the community to be 
carried out. 

* * * * 

Sometimes we are amazed at the growth 
of our Inner Mission agencies. The follow- 
ing report of the work of the Lutheran 
Welfare Council, Metropolitan New York, 
commends itself as an evidence of increas- 
ing usefulness in a busy city: “In 1940 our 
expenses were $4,930.68. This year the 
budget is $14,670. Where we served 32 
children in 1940, the past nine months Miss 
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Franzen has been called to help 311 chil- 
dren and 69 pastors have used her serv- 
ices. Today we Lutherans are represented 
in the Protestant chaplaincies of five of 
the largest institutions (capacity 8,200 in- 
mates) in the city where in 1940 we min- 
istered chaplaincies in two (1,200 inmates) 
institutions. Need it be said that the ex- 
ecutive responsibilities have not shrunk 
during this time.” 
* * * * 


The Inner Mission Society of Baltimore 
recently conducted a well-prepared Main- 
tenance Appeal for $15,600. An instruction 
manual for workers was prepared giving 
practical suggestions as to how to approach 
both new and old contributors. Both a 
four-page bulletin and an attractive poster 
for use in the churches was made avail- 
able bearing the title, above a figure of 
Christ with arms outstretched over the 
suffering and unfortunate, “Because He 
Has Compassion on Them,” A membership 
card for contributors was also made avail- 
able to those desiring them. Such pub- 
licity is good for the immediate cause and 
to the church in general. 

—Social Missions Quarterly. 
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MENEELY Bequest to Hartwick College | 


BELL CO. TRUSTEES, administration, faculty, alumni 
and friends ‘of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 


papas oe N. Y., rejoiced at Christmas time at the 
High Grade public announcement of a bequest of | 
P Reconditioned Bells $50,000 provided in the will of Mrs. Minnie 
Write for Information, White of Cooperstown, N. Y., who died 


December 12, 1944. The will also provides || 
for an additional bequest of $50,000 to the | 
college upon the death of a faithful woman | 
companion of Mrs. White who is to receive | 
the income from this fund for the re- | 
mainder of her life. The bequest will be 
used for purposes of general endowment. 
NS e : The Board of Trustees has authorized 

Gu ide the Executive Committee to conduct a 
DE Lids —< “Victory Appeal” with an objective of 
: Serle meena: $150,000 to supplement funds already in 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 hand for the post-war development of the 


college. They have also authorized the 
Building Committee to proceed with plans 


for the erection, as soon as possible, of a 
Women’s Residence Hall and a Religion 
Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 


and Arts Building. The cost of the latter | 
building is partially covered by funds 
raised in the Wagner-Hartwick Appeal 


beautiful sppanrence for years to conducted in 1941-42. 

come. Styles for adult, intermediate : : ; 

and unior choirs, in many beautiful Beginning in the fall of 1945, the college 
materials and colors.Write for FREE ] r-vear a . °¢ 
Choir Apbarsllaivie, Book: (0-20 will offer a four year curriculum for the 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit preparation of Parish Workers and a two- 
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year curriculum for Church Secretaries. 
The Parish Workers’ program will lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and a 
diploma will be granted graduates of the 
Church Secretaries’ Curriculum. 


PASTORS 
Does your congregation know about 


MARION COLLEGE? 


It has an enviable record as a thoroughly 
Christian College. 


Girls who could not afford a four-year col- 


lege course, can receive further training 

after high school at MARION, an accredited 

Junior College. After graduation girls may 
transfer to the college of their choice. 


TELL THEM ABOUT MARION COLLEGE 


For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, Box K, Marion, Va. 
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OBITUARY 


William Edward Frey, D.D. 


William Edward Frey, D.D., was born July 
29, 1867, in Hancock, Md. He was graduated by 
Thiel College and the Philadelphia Seminary 
and was ordained in 1895 by the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the General Council meeting at Union- 
town, Pa. 

Coming to Erie, Pa., as a missionary pastor, 
he organized Zion Church. Dr. Frey served this 
congregation from the time of its organization 
in 1895 until the time of his death’ December 
21, 1944, serving his first and only congregation 
for forty-nine years. This year Zion congrega- 
tion had planned to celebrate both the fiftieth 
anniversary of the congregation and of the 
ordination of its pastor. 

In 1936 Dr. Frey received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Wittenberg College. 

Dr. Frey served for fifteen years as president 
of the Erie Conference, and for a like number 
of years as president of the Board of Trustees 
of Thiel College. He served for sixteen years 
on. the Board of Foreign Missions of the General 
Council. He had served for many years on the 
synodical Examining Committee and for six 
years as a member of the United Lutheran 
Church Board of Ministerial Pensions. For a 
period fee to his death Dr. Frey was pres- 
ident of the Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Frey was preceded in death by his wife, 
Harriet E. Berst Frey, in 1908. Surviving are 
his sister, Mrs. G. J. Martin of Erie; brothers, 
Eugene P. Frey of Lynn, Mass., and James B. 
Frey of New Castle, Pa.; three nephews, Robert 
Martin of Erie, Pa., James Martin of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Clarence Frey of Greenville, Pa.; a niece, 
Mrs. Jack Huff of New Castle, Pa.; and a sister- 
in-law, Marion J. Berst of Erie, Pa. 
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OTHER COLLECTORS 
For Church and Sunday School 
objectives 


One of God's faithful servants has gone to his 
eternal reward. Zion Church has lost a beloved 
pastor; Erie has lost a man of sympathetic un- 


derstanding and the Church at large a worthy 
servant. is will be a higher calling, ‘‘There- 
fore are they before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and pebt in His Temple.”’ 

The service was held in Zion Church Decem- 
ber 26. The sermon was preached by P. H. R. 
Mullen, D.D., missionary superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, assisted by E. M. Gearhart, 
D.D., pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Erie, 
and the Rev. A. U. Gesler, Ph.D., president of 
the Erie Conference. Burial took place in the 
Erie Cemetery. A. U. Gesler. 


J. Luther Sieber, D.D. 


Funeral services of J. Luther Sieber, D.D., 
whose death December 23 was announced in 
last week’s issue of THe LuTHERAN were held 
December 26 in St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, 
Va. The rites were in charge of Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, president of Roanoke College; Dr. R. 
Homer Anderson, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginia Synod: and Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Virginia Synod. Honorary pall- 
bearers were named from the church council 
of St. Mark’s Church, where Dr. Sieber oc- 
cupied the pastorate for thirty years. 

John Luther Alden Sieber was born August 
19, 1879, in Somerset, Pa., the son of L. L. 
Sieber, D.D., and his wife, Josephine Rothrock 
Sieber. He spent most of his early life in Palo; 
Ill.; Connellsville, Pa.; and Lewisburg, Pa. He 
was graduated from Pennsylvania College and 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and was ordained by the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod in 1903. 

Following his ordination he accepted a call 
to New Haven, Conn., where he helped to es- 
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tablish the first English Lutheran Church in 
New England, and where he remained for ten 
years. He came to Roanoke, Va., in 1914 and 
continued in that 9 spercitata until his death. Dur- 
ing the period of his ministry, and under his 


- instruction and guidance, more than 1,500 mem- 


bers were taken into St. Mark’s Church; prop- 
erty improvements were undertaken and com- 
pleted; and in the years 1916 and 1922 congre- 
gations were established in Virginia Heights 
and in Villa Heights, Va., by this pastor and his 
congregation who have always been interested 
in aiding the church at large in the cause of 
missions. 

During five years, beginning 1915, he served 
as president of the Synod of Virginia; and pre- 
sumably during that period the custom of the 
synod, now well established, to hold its annual 
conventions in Roanoke was begun. Not only 
the members of the synod, but representatives 
of the activities of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, have thus repeatedly enjoyed the 
hospitality of Dr. Sieber and his congregation. 

To an extent meriting direct notice, Dr. 
Sieber, by his personal gifts and by his labors, 
exemplifies the focal position which a clergy- 
man faithful to his. duties can create and oc- 
cupy. Not only are such men highly appre- 
ciated by the Church, -but the communities in 
which their congregations are placed recognize 
their value and hold them in honor. Dr. 
Sieber’s contributions to his church, his com- 
munity and his state were specifically recog- 
nized. The Roanoke Times in its news story of 
his life and in an editorial refers in detail to the 
community’s indebtedness to a pastorate the 
activities of which were not confined by church 
walls nor by the roll of members that constitute 
St. Mark’s congregation. From this editorial 
Tue LuTHERAN quotes: “Dr. Sieber’s passing is a 
loss to the whole community as well as to the 
church he served so ably and with such devo- 
tion for more than a quarter of a century.” 

One of the highly valued auxiliaries to re- 
ligious activities in Virginia is the program 
conducted annually at Massanetta Springs. This 
Assembly, begun in 1929, for the first thirteen 
years of its history Dr. Sieber served as its 
dean. Concerning this institution it is said of 
his leadership: ‘‘He was instrumental in bring- 
ing there some of the most able leadership in 
the denomination. Lutherans from all over the 
eastern part of the United States attended. 
There were as many as 1,400 registered in a 
single season.” 

Dr. Sieber had served as eronieent of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Orphanage 
of Virginia, as a member of the ULCA Boards 


of Foreign Missions, Home Missions and Social > 


Missions, and for a number of years as a trus- 
tee of Roanoke College. At e time of the 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of his 
pastorate last February 12, the Roanoke Times 
said of him: ‘‘He has ministered to his flock, 
walking in the sign of the cross, staunchly up- 
holding and exemplifying the high tenets of 
the great Protestant denomination whose garb 
he so beco gly wore.” 

Dr. Sieber is survived by his widow, Hilda 


_ Maria Millen Sieber; two daughters, Mrs. F. W. 


Trimmer, Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. Earl Rob- 
ertson of Cannonsville, Pa.; and one son, Homer 
A. Sieber, a medical student at Duke University. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred twentieth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Dr. C. E. Fritz pastor, February 
The Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered at the opening service at 11.00 A. M., 
Tuesday the sixth. Carl B. Caughman, Sec. 
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